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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

5 igen month which ended last Tuesday will be memorable in our 

meteorological history. Since the winter of 1864 there has 
been nothing comparable to the strain to which it subjected the 
life of man and beast, and perhaps we shall find it necessary to 
add the life of tree and plant also, as the advance of the spring 
enables us to estimate its range of injury to vegetable existence. 
The terrible “ blizzards ” which swept down into the Mississippi 
Valley from Hudson’s Bay are now believed to have destroyed 
fully a thousand human lives, among the most numerous victims 
being the children who were attending school and died of cold and 
exposure on their way homeward. But it is most gratifying to 
see how this, like every other emergency, brings out the pluck, 
the force of natural attachments, and the loyalty to duty which 
characterize our people. Tale after tale of heroism and devotion 
comes to us from the West, and thus far without a single rebate in 
the shape of a display of selfish cruelty. This is the golden lining 
to a dark cloud. 

The abatement of the severity of the weather came as usual 
in the shape of great and steady snow-storms. These fell for the 
most part somewhat to the north of the Fortieth parallel, block- 
ing all the ordinary channels of communication, and reducing each 
locality to its own resources. Local and specific *‘ famines’’ were 
a@common result. New York came near to getting no milk for 
two days, except such as came from more southern localities. 
Milwaukee found itself short of sugar. Several places could not 
get either coal or wood. The constant inter-dependence of our 
several localities upon each other was taught us by some very 
forcible object lessons. 





Mr. DICKINSON, the new Postmaster-General, receives from 
Senator Voorhees a first-class certificate as a Democratic member 
of this Administration. The Senator took one of his office-hunting 
constituents to Mr. Dickinson, who only took the trouble to learn 
that he was ‘“‘a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat,” and at once promised 
to turn out some Republican to make room for him. We think it 
is especially ungrateful for the senator from Indiana to insinuate 
a comparison of this frank partisanship with the conduct of other 
members of the present Administration. If there is a state of the 
Union in which the Republicans, not excepting the old soldiers, 
have been turned out wholesale to make room for “dyed-in-the 
wool Democrats,” it is Indiana. We believe Mr. Dickinson made 
a very rash promise in this case. When he comes to scan the list 
of places in Indiana not yet filled by Democrats, he probably will 
find nothing left but some $200 post-office at a cross-roads, or the 
like. Mr. Vilas made a pretty clean sweep in that State. 

The Administration seems to have proceeded in each State 
according to its judgment as to the local needs of the Democratic 
party. Massachusetts is given Civil Service Reform. New 
York is kept in a delightful uncertainty as to what policy, if any, 
Mr. Cleveland believes in. There is enough left of reform to give 
Mr. Curtis and Mr. Godkin the very small encouragement they 
need to remain admirers and supporters of Mr. Cleveland. But 
in such States as Maryland, Indiana and Missouri, “the boys” 
have been given the offices, that being thought the best way to 
keep up the spirit and the numbers of the party. And it is nota- 
ble that the recent shift in cabinet offices, is such as the political 
“workers” must regard as eminently wise. The South is kept in 
good humor by Mr. Lamar’s promotion, and the vacancy is used 
to give Mr. Cleveland a hold on another doubtful State in the 
Northwest. Whatever Mr. Cleveland knows or does not know 
about the Tariff, he understands “ practical politics” 








YET the President is not the only New Yorker who has grad- 
uated in practical politics. Last September, when he and Gov. 
Hill attended our centenary of the Constitution, we were assured 
on the highest authority that the Governor had laid aside for the 
present his aspirations to the presidency, and had acquiesced in 
Mr. Cleveland’s renomination. So the Democracy of New York 
were to be of one mind through this year, and Benjamin should 
not vex Ephraim nor Ephraim Benjamin. All this was asserted 
so positively as to obtain general credence, and indeed there 
seems to be no reason to doubt that it expressed Mr. Hill’s state of 
mind at that time. The tide was flowing so steadily in favor of 
Mr. Cleveland that it seemed quite useless to stand in his way. 
But Mr. Hill believes that Mr. Cleveland has blundered since then, 
and that there is a chance for another candidate. In this he is 
sustained by some of the shrewdest party workers in New York 
city, including the Tammany leaders. In their view the first re- 
quisite in a Democratic candidate is to be colorless and ambigu- 
ous in the matter of the Tariff. Mr. Cleveland was that in 1884, 
by virtue of a combination of ignorance with shrewdness, while 
Mr. Hill is the same to-day from shrewdness entirely. He there- 
fore is a much more available candidate in the opinion of Demo- 
crats who know how hard it is to hold the Democratic working- 
man up to voting for a candidate even suspected of Free Trade 
proclivities. 

So Mr. Hill has changed his mind, and the evidence of the 
change came to the surface when the Democratic State Committee 
of New York met to elect a representative on the National Com- 
mittee. The gentleman put forward by the friends of the Admin- 
istration could not be elected. Thirty ballots were taken, and on 
every ballot they stood 17 for Mr. Cleveland’s man to 17 for Mr. 
Hill’s man. So the Committee had to adjourn re infecta, leaving 
the choice of a delegate from New York fall to the other mem- 
bers of the National Committee. 

This result has spread nothing less than dismay among Mr. 
Cleveland’s supporters, and especially among the Mugwumps, 
while the Republicans look on with amusement. The loss of a 
vote to the President’s friends on the National Committee of course 
does not count for much. It is probable that the Committee will 
make its choice from among his friends. But the moral force of 
such a defeat hardly can be overestimated. The victory wonfover 
Mr. Randall in our State by the defeat of Mr. Sanders, is as 
nothing to it, for Mr. Randall is not in the running for the Presi- 
dency, and had the army of office-holders against him, not with 
him. It really weakens Mr. Cleveland’s chances of a renomina- 
tion, by showing that his own State, the most important of all his 
party, is about equally divided as to his chance of making a good 
candidate this year. 





In the Senate the Blair bill at this writing has not been 
brought to a vote. We think its friends are making a mistake in 
speaking too much in its behalf. Far better take for granted that 
the arguments of last session, and the primd facie case for the bill 
are enough, and let the other side talk itself out. The bill will 
not be carried by force of oratory, and it has been before the coun- 
try long enough for every Senator to have formed an intelligent 
opinion of its merits. 

Last week we spoke of Texas as a State whose possession of 
a great public domain made it independent of national aid for its 
schools. A despatch from Austin shows that the State is behind- 
hand about a million dollars in the payment of its teachers. It 
gives them warrants on the State treasury, and these they have 
had to sell at a large discount to the brokers, to get money to live 
on. This, of course, makes it very fit that her Senators should sit 
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in judgment on other Southern States, as to what they can or can- 
not do for their schools. 





THE House Committee of Ways and Means is preparing a 
revenue bill, not a tariff bill. Mr. Mills proceeds exactly as Col. 
Morrison did in the Forty-ninth Congress. He takes counsel only 
with the Free Traders of the committee. The Protectionists of 
the committee, whether Democrats or Republicans, will not see 
the bill until it has been licked into shape by its authors. The 
urgency of their curiosity is somewhat allayed by the fact that 
Mr. Mills’s Free Trade caucus is a very leaky structure. The 
public knows what it is doing and how itis getting over its diffi- 
culties almost as well as if it sat with open doors. It is ascertained 
that in the proposed bill the taxes on spirits are to remain un- 
touched, that on tobacco is to be reduced by $20,000,000, and the 
rest of the reduction is to be chiefly by transfer of dutiable articles 
to the Free List. Necessaries—which do not include sugar— 
and raw materials—which do include wool but not pig iron—are to 
be relieved of all duties. To balance the repeal of the duties 
on wool there is to be a small reduction of those on woolen manu- 
factures, but not so great as to frustrate the hope of the Democ- 
racy that here may be found an entering wedge to divide the 
manufacturers. 

The new bill has not half the chance of becoming a law 
which Mr. Morrison’s second measure had. The only thing in its 
favor isthe cry that the surplus must be reduced. But the Pro- 
tectionists will leave the responsibility of that question where it 
belongs—with the Speaker and ais Committee. If Mr. Carlisle is 
to obstruct any and every revenue measure but that which a min- 
ority of the House wish to adopt, then he must take the blame if 
no measure at all is passed. And it is not impossible that when 
he yields, there will be no time for any but a distribution bill. 





THE Press, of this city, in an editorial article with the caption 
“The Presidential Situation,” has the following statement: 

“ Asa matter of fact, if Mr. Blaine were tosay the word his nomina- 
tion would at once become as much a certainty as any event in the future 
can be. Senator Sherman, Senator Allison, General Harrison, and all others 
who have been named not only recognize this truth, but cordially acquiesce 
in it. But Mr. Blaine does not say the word.’ 

The ordinary reader will understand by this, no doubt, that 
“the word” which Mr. Blaine might say, but as yet does not say, 
(according to the Press), is the announcement of his wish to be 
again a candidate, and that the other gentlemen named will 
withdraw if he should say it. Presuming that this understanding 
is what the paragraph is meant to convey, we feel obliged, in the 
interest of truth and a proper public understanding of the facts, 
to say that it is not correct. Indeed, we believe we may say fur- 
ther that it is unauthorized, so far as Senator Sherman and Gen- 
eral Harrison are concerned. Neither of those gentlemen isa 
candidate subject to the approval or disapproval of any one per- 
son,—neither Mr. Blaine nor any other. Speaking more particu- 
larly of Mr. Sherman, the fact is that he is presented, or will be, 
by the Republicans of his own State, and his candidacy depends 
primarily upon this support. In no way is he waiting for any 
“word” from Mr. Blaine, and the announcement from the latter 
that he again desired the nomination would in no respect cause 
Mr. Sherman to interfere with the movements of Republicans in 
Ohio and other States who regard him as the more desirable nom- 
inee. Almost precisely the same thing may be said as to General 
Harrison. He is not pushing for the nomination, but whether it 
shall be given him or not depends upon the judgment of the Re- 
publicans of the country and not upon any decision to be an- 
nounced by any other person named for it. 

We do not undertake to speak for Senator Allison. It is pos- 
sible that his candidacy is subject to Mr. Blaine’s approval, 
though we hope not. 





STATE Chairman Cooper, in an “interview” given out at 
Washington, lets it be known that he regards Pennsylvania as 





“for Blaine,” and that he believes “he will receive every vote 
from our State.” As this may be quoted elsewhere than in Penn- 
sylvania, it is proper to say that this belief of Mr. Cooper is not 
trustworthy. There will be sixty delegates from Pennsylvania in 
the next national Convention, and there will not be sixty votes for 
Mr. Blaine, even on the first ballot. From the city of Philadel- 
phia there will be ten district delegates, and a majority of these 
will not be for him. As a matter of fact, the sentiment of this 
city is largely and strongly in favor of taking no such unnecessary 
risk in the coming canvass asthe nomination of Mr. Blaine must 
entail. The Press, in its advocacy of that course, stands substan- 
tially alone among the newspapers here. 





A STATIsT in the New York Tribune has been counting up the 
present population of the country. He takes the census of 1880 
as his starting-point of course, and has to calculate three elements 
of increase. That of European immigration is definitely known. 
The immigration from Canada and Mexico can be guessed only. 
He estimates the annual increase of the population by births 
minus deaths at two per cent., which is a very low percentage. He 
thinks there are at present 62,523,597 residents of the United 
States, and that there will be over 67,000,000 at the next census. 
This we think falls rather below the facts, but not much below. 
At any rate the country more than maintains its preponderance 
over all the rest of the American continent, and is still farther 
out-growing any of the great nations of Western Europe. 

A movement to reduce these figures by a general emigration 
of the Freedmen to South America is said to be on foot; but we 
do not believe it will amount to much. The black man has been 
very badly treated by the South and unduly neglected by the 
North since his emancipation. But his position is rather better 
than it was ten years ago. He finds his white neighbors in several 
States asking for his vote when they disagree among themselves, 
He sees one of the two great parties awakening from its indiffer- 
ence toa sense of its responsibility toward him. That only two 
Republicans voted for Mr. Lamar is significant of this. He sees 
the nation getting ready to relieve his children of the weight of 
illiteracy and unintelligence. Andon the whole the prospect that 
his political effacement is coming to an end is apretty good one. 
Besides that, he is not much of an emigrant. Even in slavery 
times the number of those who fled to the North and to Canada 
was very small in proportion to their opportunities. The slave 
had strong local and personal attachments, when the infamous 
domestic slave-trade did not unroot him. And he shows these 
still. He will not remove, except under extreme circumstances of 
pressure. 





THE death of Dr. Asa Gray adds another to the great losses 
the American scientific world has sustained within ten years. He 
certainly has left behind him no man who surpasses him in emi- 
nence. In his own field of botanical research, he was at once the 
best systematic writer we had, and one of the ablest investigators. 
It was a fitting honor when the Smithsonian Institute chose him 
as a regent to fill the place of Agassiz. 

A contemporary calls attention to the fact that Dr. Gray, like 
Professors Agassiz and Henry, was a man of religious faith “in an 
age when to be a man of science usually means to be a religious 
sceptic.” This statement is the expression of a common but in- 
correct idea. There is a drift in the scientific thinking of our time 
which tends toward agnostic unbelief, and this drift masters 
many who are no more than scientific men, and who have given 
no attention to the evidence that there are realities within the 
reach of knowledge greater and higher than those science has to 
deal with. And there was a period, which culminated with Prof. 
Tyndall’s Belfast address, in which it seemed as if the scientific 
world was becoming materialistic or at least agnostic. But this 
was only because a particular group of scientific thinkers were 
pushed to the front and enjoyed a newspaper and magazine eclat 
which was out of all proportion to their number and their weight. 
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Even at that time they were very much in the minority, and 
since then there has been a very strong reaction against their 


leadership among the rising generation of scientists. Agassiz, 
Henry, and Gray are not exceptional names as scientists who kept 
their theistic and Christian faith intact. Herschell, Faraday, 
Owen, Mivart, Carpenter, Clark, Maxwell, Forbes, Jenkin, Jeffries, 
Grindon, Beale, Rowan Hamilton, De Morgan, Thompson, Drum- 
mond, Tait, and a great host of others in Europe might be named; 
and in America the sceptical scientists always have been in the 
minority. So notable is this that M. Renan has expressed his 
despair of help from modern science in the work of discrediting 
Christianity, and declares that literary criticism of its authorita- 
tive documents is the only effective method. 





THE International Copyright League seem at last to have 
come down out of the clouds of Mr. Lathrop’s objurgation and 
Mr. Lowell’s rhetoric to the solid ground of common sense. Their 
executive committee have taken up Senator Chace’s bill and con- 
sidered what amendment it needs before they can give it their 
support. We suspect they were driven to this by the discovery 
that no Senator of any weight—certainly not Mr. Hawley-—would 
take the responsibility of introducing their own measure without 
disclaiming all responsibility for it. 

If the League are not ready for Mr. Pearsall Smith’s masterly 
but revolutionary proposal to get rid of monopoly copyright alto- 
gether, they cannot do better than take up Mr. Chace’s plan. But 
the amendment they propose, that instead of three months to se- 
cure American copyright, the British author shall be required to 
produce his book in America simultaneously with its production 
in England, strikes us as extremely unhappy. Under Mr. Chace’s 
plan, an English author who had been hitherto unknown, but 
who achieved success within six weeks or even two months after 
his book appeared,could make a favorable bargain with an Ameri- 
can publisher, who would have no difficulty in getting out a book 
of ordinary size in a month, if there were need of haste. Under 
the League’s amendment only authors of recognized standing 
would have anything to sell that an American publisher could 
afford to buy. And in the case of such authors, the edition manu- 
factured in America would appear in nearly every case simultane- 
ously with the English edition, as there would be no motive for 
delay. 

A New York publisher exhorts American publishers and 
authors to give their support to the amended Chace bill, on the 
ground that on no other terms can the cooperation of Philadelphia 
be secured, and that the influence of our city with Congress in 
such a matter is not to be despised. We have urged this consid- 
eration for years upon our New York friends. But Mr. Putnam 
may be mistaken when he says that Philadelphia has less interest 
in the manufacture of books for the American market than has 
New York or Boston. Most persons would be surprised to learn 
how much of the literature printed, bound, and published in New 
York is set up and stereotyped in Philadelphia. As the New York 
printing-houses make a practice of effacing all trace of this fact 
from the stereotype plates before putting them on the press, the 
fact is concealed even from the trade. 





Mr. SINGERLY’s “ Tariff Reform’ meeting, in the Academy 
of Music, on Friday evening of last week, was well attended, 
partly because the company wished to testify its devotion to Mr. 
Cleveland’s views, partly in courtesy to Mr. Singerly, and partly 
because there are some people in Philadelphia who suppose them- 
selves to be Free Traders. As for the importance of the meet- 


ing as a force to influence public opinion locally, there is nothing 
to be said except that it had no importance at all. Speeches by Mr. 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky, upon economic questions strike the 
average mind in this quarter as something droll, and Mr. Frank 
Hurd, whom the Toledo district has finally dismissed, chiefly on 
account of his opposition to Protection, is not likely to make many 
converts here. 








Bots branches of the Massachusetts Legislature have voted 
to submit a Prohibitory constitutional amendment to the vote of 
the people. The amendment forbids the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating, not of alcoholic drinks. As the Republican platform 
specified “ alcoholic ” drinks in its promise of such an amendment, 
the change of phrase probably will be made the ground of a fresh 
charge of insincerity against the party from the Prohibitionists. 
Ale, beer, and hard cider, it will be claimed, are not touched by 
the proposed amendment, because although they contain alcohol, 
they are not intoxicating in the quantities needed to quench any 
ordinary and natural measure of thirst. Thus the word raises 
nice questions which the use of “alcoholic” would have obviated. 

The Democrats almost to a man opposed the amendment, as 
in the North they oppose every measure’to bring the evils of the 
liquor traffic under control. One of their organs, the Boston Re- 
public, scouts High License as a failure because the number of 
arrests in Chicago last year was greater than before High License 
went into effect. It ignores the important fact that early in the 
year the city government passed out of the hands of the local pa- 
tron of the liquor trade, and that under his Republican successors 
there has been something like an enforcement of the laws. Noth- 
ing can be more misleading than these annual reports of arrests 
made,—figures which show Kentucky to be a much more orderly 
and law-abiding commonwealth than New Jersey. 





THE jury in the tally-sheet forgery trials at Indianapolis, 
have established for that city a claim to the decent repute earned 
in other cities by convictions for election frauds. Of the three 
men tried two were found guilty on Saturday, without a very pro- 
longed absence of the jury. There will be an appeal to the U.S. 
Circuit Court on some points of law, but as the judge on that 
bench is Judge Gresham, it is unlikely that justice will be 
baffled. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, the trial began on Monday, of the per- 
sons charged with altering the tally-sheets there, in October, 1885, 
and, much to his credit, ex-Senator Thurman appeared in the case 
as additional counsel for the State. In his opening speech he 
spoke vigorously as a patriot, and not as a partisan, denouncing 
the iniquity of such frauds. “If” he declared, “ crimes like this 
can be committed with impunity, the government ‘ of the people, 
by the people’ will soon be ended.” 





Ir is claimed at Ottawa that the Fisheries Convention will not 
prove as fruitless as has been asserted. The Canadians ought to 
know, for if any result has been reached as regards the disputes 
over rights on the Atlantic Coast, it has been through their being 
brought to reason. It is intimated, indeed, that they have agreed 
to recede from their refusal to admit our fishermen to commercial 
rights in their ports, probably because they have discovered that 
that refusal has not advanced them an inch nearer to free trade 
in fish. Their new réle, we presume, is that of the patient Gris- 
elda, who is treated very badly indeed, but makes no appeal but 
to our sense of humanity and neighborliness. Unhappily for them, 
Griselda did not begin her career by digging her nails into her 
husband’s cheeks. She was patient from the beginning. 

It is stated on the other side, that our government has agreed 
to recede from its claim to exclusive jurisdiction in Behring’s Sea. 
That was expected from the steps recently taken by the State De- 
partment. We do not see much objection to its doing so, if it can 
but get Canada to unite with it in measures to prevent the extinc- 
tion of the seal race in those waters, and the consequent extinc- 
tion of the human beings who depend on it for food, clothing, and 
fuel. What is needed is to have the breeding time declared a 
close season, and the destruction of seals under two years old for- 
bidden. 

The Ottawa despatch speaks of “the three high contracting 
parties” to the agreement. There are but two. It also intimates 
that it is regarded as temporary only, and that the final adjust- 
ment is to be found in “ referring the points involving damages to 
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a disinterested power.”’ What points and what damages? If this 
means anything more than the claims of our fishermen for dam- 
ages by seizure and fines, and the similar claims of the Canadians 
in Behring’s Sea, Mr. Bayard has gone a good deal farther than 
the facts warrant. The country will not submit to a second Hali- 
fax tribunal. 

THE wrong done to our commerce by the order of the Domin- 
ion government as to the tolls collected on the Welland Canal did 
not come within scope of the conference. The Treaty of Washing- 
ton provided that Americans should have the use of the Welland 
and the St. Lawrence canals on the same terms with Canadians. 
The order in question reduced the tolls on the Welland Canal to 
two cents a ton on grain shipped to Montreal and points east of 
it, while it retained the charge of twenty cents a ton on grain 
shipped to points west of Montreal. This puts grain shipped to 
all the American lake ports at the higher rates, and thus diverts 
traffic from them to Montreal and ports farther down the St. Law- 
rence. And as American vessels cannot trade between two Cana- 
dian ports, it excludes them from carrying grain at the lower rate 
between Canadian points on the lakes and any point on the river. 
Tne Week of Toronto, although not specially the friend of this 
country, points out that the order violates the spirit and comes 
near to violating the letter of the treaty. 








THE proposal to establish Commercial Union with Canada 
comes before the House in the right way. Mr. Butterworth, of 
Ohio, who avows himself a high Protectionist, and declares he 
would entertain no proposal hostile to that policy, calls the atten- 
tion of Congress to the expediency of having one tariff and one 
custom house system for the two English-speaking nations of this 
continent. Itis true that many Protectionists on both sides of the 
border differ from him, and think the proposal inconsistent with 
that policy. But this is because they have not thought out the 
question. Protection aims at three things. The first is to secure 
to the home producer such an equality of conditions, in the face 
of different cost of labor and materials, as shall enable him to 
carry on his business at a reasonable profit, and thus give the 
country a diversified industry. The second is to secure to the 
laboring people of the country such a rate of wages as will enable, 
them to live in that degree of comfort which public opinion re- 
quires for them. The third is*to bring home production up to 
home supply in the case of all the great staples of necessary use, 
and thus make the country self-supplying in case of war. Now 
the American manufacturer has nothing to fear from the competi- 
tions of a country situated so similarly to ourown. The only dis- 
advantage to which he might be subjected grows out of a lower 
rate of wages in Canada. This would be at once equalized by re- 
moving the tariff line between the two [countries, as the larger 
would fix the rate for the smaller. The condition of American 
labor would be improved by the fact that a large reservoir of low 
priced labor close at hand would no longer exist. And as for war, 
we probably would have to occupy Canada in any case if we fell 
out with the United Kingdom, unless—which is most likely—the 
Dominion at once declared its independence. 





THE problem of convict labor has come up again in the New 
York legislature. It was supposed that the dissatisfaction of the 
working classes would be removed if the hiring of convicts to con- 
tractors was forbidden, and they were employed “on State ac- 
count.’”? But experience shows that while the State disturbs the 
labor market less by selling the products of its slaves’ labor than 
by selling their labor directly, there stillis a disturbance. Dealers 
will not take convict-made shoes, for instance, unless they are 
supplied on lower terms than are other shoes; and this tends to 
pull down the wages of shoe-makers to an extent quite dispropor- 
tionate to the quantity of shoes thus sold. We do not see how a 
Protectionist, who believes in guarding labor from the competi- 
tion of ill paid labor abroad, can fail to assent to the demand that 
it be also protected from the competition of unpaid labor at 
home. 








The only solution is to debar the prison from selling anything, 
Let each of them become literally self-supporting, raising its own 
food, making its own clothes and furniture, and building any ex- 
tension of its quarters that may be needed. Under the Crofton 
system of prison discipline that could be managed. 





THE Tories are making quite a disturbance over a speech of 
Mr. Michael Davitt’s, in which he spoke of the redistribution of 
wealth as the true goal of the Irish movement, and announced his 
expectation that it would grow to international dimensions. They 
know perfectly well that Mr. Davitt’s ideas of social and political 
economy have been repudiated by Mr. Parnell and his associates. 
Mr. Davitt is a disciple of Henry George and wants to begin by 
destroying all private ownership in land. The Home Rulers look 
no farther than to secure the transfer of Irish land from landlord 
to tenant on reasonable terms and by aid of the government. 
They recognize the fact that the Irish peasant has no stronger de- 
sire than to own his holding. When Mr. Ferguson, of Belfast, 
tried to hold a convention of Land Nationalizers, with Mr. Davitt 
as its chief ornament, Mr. Parnell vetoed the proposal at the risk 
of offending Mr. Davitt. The Home Rulers have a great respect 
for him as a man of the highest personal character, and as one 
who has suffered much for Ireland. But they have given ample 
evidence that they take no stock in his revolutionary theories. 

Ahead of everything else in his speech, it was telegraphed to 
America that Mr. Davitt spoke of Free Trade as the right basis of 
international relations. So every genuine disciple of Mr. George 
thinks. But he is the only prominent Irishman on the National- 
ist side who agrees with Mr. George either on this or on the land 
question. Mr. Parnell and his associates are Protectionists almost 
to a man. 





THE business of Czar-killing seems to have had a notable re- 
vival in Russia, and this fact is of interest to us in view of the 
Treaty of Extradition, which is before the Senate. The Russian 
ex-professor who calls himself Stepniak has written Senator 
Hawley a letter in defense of the practice of political assassination, 
and against the confirmation of the Treaty. He alleges that the 
party for which he speaks very seldom seek safety in voluntary 
exile, and that there are not five of them in this country. Five or 
five hundred makes no difference. The American people do not 
regard dynamite bombs as legitimate organs for the expression of 
political discontent, and they see no reason to treat those who 
have recourse to them as any better than common murderers, 
whether they are called Irish Invincibles or Russian Nihilists. We 
really think it would serve the cause of liberty and humanity to 
have the foremost Republic of the world declare that as it hung its 
own dynamitards, so it will aid in punishing those of other lands 
who fly to our shores for safety. Nothing is so amazing to us as 
the opposition of Irishmen, who really abhor such doings, to the 
only means which can suppress them. 





A LETTER from France to India costs five cents. A letter 
from England to India costs ten times as much. The reason for 
the difference is that the agreements of the International Postal 
Union do not control postage between different parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire. The English have to (carry French letters at the 
maximum rate fixed by the Union. But it puts the higher rate in 
English letters in order to remunerate her own steamship lines 
above the real cost of the service. Thus are subsidies covered up. 








MORE CAUTIONARY SIGNALS. 

F the President’s message were to be the Democratic platform, — 
and if the Democratic candidate were to be the author of the 
message, then Republican success, outside the State of New York, 
must be comparatively easy. This is a plain proposition, and no- 
body has ever denied it who looked at the national situation with 
intelligence and candor. But it did not take long to settle the 
certainty that the message was to be more or less qualified and dis- 
avowed by the Democratic voters, and even by some of their lead- 
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ers. It was seen, in ten days after Mr. Cleveland’s surprising 
blast, that its tone was altogether too shrill, if not too loud, for a 
good trumpet-call in a closely contested election. Whether he an- 
ticipated this, or not, may be doubtful, but the fact itself is certain 
enough. 

And now it becomes less sure whether, after all, the President 
is again to be the candidate of his party. There are signs and 
portents abroad. The air is filled with mysterious noises. The 
evenly balanced contest in the New York Committee is one of 
these: was not the recent struggle at Harrisburg, where all the 
office-holders were desperately arrayed by Mr. Scott,another? Is 
it not a repetition of an old chapter when a President in office, 
seeking a second term, finds so much threatened opposition in his 
own party that he must summon the post-masters and the custom- 
house officers to have the needful endorsement “ put through ?” 

It must be remembered that the rule of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention requires two-thirds to name the candidate. If 
more than a third oppose Mr. Cleveland he cannot be again nomi- 
nated. Is it impossible, is it indeed unlikely, that so many may 
not oppose him? If the chances of party success under him have 
been diminished by the violence of his Message, is it at all beyond 
reason that there must be a growth from those seeds of opposition 
which have for some time been seen to exist ? 

These questions are not merely matter of speculation and dis- 
cussion. They are also pertinent as additional confirmation of the 
certainty that the Republicans need to approach the campaign 
with the utmost of good judgment. If it has been assumed that 
with Mr. Cleveland as the candidate, and undisguised Free Trade 
as his platform, the Democracy will deliver themselves into the 
hands of their opponents, there is need at once to abandon that 
assumption. The Democracy will not immolate themselves on 
their own weapon, even though it be so obligingly and courteously 
presented by Mr. Watterson and Mr. Carlisle. Nor will they even 
adhere to Mr. Cleveland, unless, when their Convention shall as- 
semble, it be fairly certain that his position can be so represented 
to the workingmen as not to repel their votes. 

The uncertainty, therefore, as to the candidate whom the Re- 
publicans must meet next fall is one more cautionary signal to 
them. They must understand that their opponents are alert and 
shrewd. They must be prepared to see a stronger candidate than 
Mr. Cleveland put up, if he be not the strongest available to his 


party. 








THE NADIR OF NORWEGIAN HISTORY. 


ORWAY has been fortunate in her historians. In the earlier 
centuries of her history she found in the brilliant Icelandic 
saga-writers a series of chronicles such as no other country of Eu- 
rope has to show. Mr. Freeman makes a loud boast of the wealth 
of English historic literature in possessing the Old English Chron- 
icle, which probably began to be written in the reign of Alfred, 
who was living a thousand years ago. That chronicle undoubtedly 
antedates the Heimskringla of Snorre Sturleson by a long period. 
But for the first four hundred years the Old English Chronicle is 
a meagre record of facts, handed down by uncertain tradition ; 
and with its close, by its last writers, in the reign of Stephen, there 
is an end of English history in English for centuries. But the 
Heimskringla and the Konunga-Sogurby Snorre furnish a con- 
tinuous history of Norway from the reign of Halfdane the Black— 
to say nothing of the half mythical Yngling dynasty which pre- 
ceded him—down to the period of the Calmar-Union, v, tich in 
fineness of analysis and fullness of detail surpass as works of his- 
toric art anything that medieval England has to show, except 
Matthew Paris. Andin modern times Norway has had in Torfzeus, 
Holberg, Munch, Keyser, and Faye, a school of historians worthy 
of the nation’s literary past, who deserve to be much better known 
than they are to students of historical literature generally. 

Prof. J. E. Sars is probably the ablest living historian of Nor- 
way. Vigfusson, at the close of his introduction to his collection 
of the old Icelandic poetry, submits his novel conclusions to the 
judgment of “the judicious and philosophic Sars, of Christiania, 
and the ingenious and careful Steenstrup, of Copenhagen,” as the 
two Scandinavian scholars whose approval he most desires. The 
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epithets are well-chosen. ‘ Judicious and philosophic “ Prof. Sars 
certainly is,and perhaps to an extent which detracts from some 
other necessary qualities of a good historian. He is so careful to 
give due weight to opposing considerations, so anxious that.no 
impression but the right one shall be conveyed to his readers, that 
he sometimes fails to convey any distinct impression to readers 
who have not already got the facts well in hand. The want of 
the dramatic and the concrete in the narrative, drives us at times 
to Faye and Allen for the facts. But the book is a strong one in 
its own proper qualities, although the average reader will find it 
rather too dissertational. 

The first and second parts of Prof. Sars’s history appeared in 
1873 and 1877. They cover the heroic period of Norwegian histo- 
ry, when the little, firm-set land asserted its independence against 
all comers, and exerted a powerful influence in the destiny of the 
west of Europe, from Normandy up to Iceland. The third vol- 
ume covers the period from the union of Norway to Denmark to 
the establishment of the Reformation in both countries, and the 
formal reduction of Norway to the rank of a Danish province. 
It was in 1376 that the death of his grandfather, King Waldemar 
of Denmark, made Prince Olaf of Norway the heir to the Danish 
throne; and the death of his father, King Haken VI. of Norway, 
made him sovereign also of his native land. It was then as in 
the case of Scotland, the lesser country, which had resisted every 
other means to its absorption into the greater, yielded to the flat- 
tering idea that the greater had been united to it. The unyield- 
ing temper of the Scotch, as in their struggle to maintain their 
Church system, prevented their complete obliteration in the 
Union. But Norway was in a condition of social and intellectual 
decay at the time of her association with Denmark. Her resist- 
ance to the steps by which her trade was sacrificed to the league 
of the Hanse Cities—by treaties drafted in the interest of Den- 
mark the National Council of Denmark undertook to dispose 
of Norwegian questions, Danish law was substituted for the tra- 
ditional popular codes, the fortresses and the great forts of the 
kingdom were given over to Danish nobles, the Reformation was 
thrust upon a people who felt no dissatisfaction with the Church 
of Rome, and the kingdom finally deprived of all the rights the 
Calmar-Union had assured it,—was so faint as to amount to noth- 
ing practically. Of themselves, the literary class and the burgess- 
es laid aside their old Norse tongue, and began that use of Danish 
which still continues. Here alone the resemblance to Scotland is 
exact, although Scotland ciung longer to the Doric, and did not 
accept English as its literary language until the time of the Humes 
and the Robertsons. But while in Scotland the adoption of Eng- 
lish seems to be a finality, in Norway there is a strong movement 
towards a revival of the Norse as the language of their national 
literature. 

Prof. Sars rejects as untrue some of the explanations which 
have been offered of the decay jof the country in this unhappy 
time. He thinks the effect of the Black Death in reducing the 
numbers of the population has been exaggerated. He thinks that 
more closely settled countries must have suffered more severely 
than it, and that instead of two-thirds of the population dying of 
the plague—as has been alleged—not more than one-third did so. 
But on this point, Herr Sars, we think, makes a mistake in not rec- 
ognizing that a loss of one-third would fall far more severely on a 
thinly than on a more thickly populated country. We think his 
political economy is equally at fault in his estimate of the harm 
done to Norway by the monopoly of its trade by the Hanse Cities. 
He shows that the trading class had been the large benders and 
small nobles of the country, who lived in their country places and 
visited the cities to attend to commercial business. These people 
were displaced by the Germans, who carried on the trade for their 
own benefit, excluded competition from other countries, notably 
England, and fixed the price of both exports and imports for their 
own advantage. In the case of the trade in Norwegian fish their 
tyrannical practices come especially to the front, and compel us to 
regard the overthrow of their league as the greatest possible gain 
for the Scandinavian countries. 

In no part of Europe is the history of the Reformation so unre- 
freshing—to use a German expression—as in Norway and its de- 
pendent, Iceland. Except among the Germans in a few of the 
trading cities, there was not a sign of Norway’s sharing in the 
general uprising against the Latin Church, which stirred all Teu- 
tonic Europe in the sixteenth century. The settlement of the 
relations of Church and State in Norway by the great king Swer- 
rir had made the rule of the Roman Catholic Church less intoler- 
able than in any other country of Western Europe. The decay 
of the intellectual force in the people made them indifferent to the 
new ideas of the age. The last representative of the national feel- 
ing in Norway, was Archbishop Olaf, of Throndheim, who tried 
in vain to rouse the country in defense of its national and ecclesi- 
astical tradition, when the struggle for the Danish crown ended in 
the accession of Christian ITI.,a passionate Lutheran, and who had 
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to fly from the country. It was found necessary to leave the 
Catholic priests in possession of their benefices, because there were 
no others to take their places ; and when Lutheran pastors began to 
take their places and to introduce the new forms of worship, the 
bonders in a goodly number of cases expressed their conservatism 
by killing them. By slow degrees Protestantism and its Danish 
literature made their way; and Norway to-day is the most unani- 
mously Protestant country in the world, Iceland excepted. There 
are, we believe, but two Roman Catholic churches,—one in Chris- 
tiania, for native Norwegians, and one within the Arctic circle for 
the conversion of the Russian sailors trading around the North 


Cape. 
But, as history has shown, the national spirit of Norway was 
not dead. ‘In spite of much which must tend to obscure and 


undermine the feeling of unity and the consciousness of nation- 
ality among the Norse people, these never were completely des- 
troyed. However close the association of the burgess and citizen 
classes with the same classes in Denmark, and however much 
there was to alienate them from the Norse peasantry, yet they 
evidently never came to feel themselves more the countrymen of 
the former than of the latter. Their Norweigan nationality evi- 
dentally never ceased to be a recognized and undoubted matter 
to both themselves and others, although, of course, as a rule this 
was not of great importance. Deep as Norway had sunk, and in- 
significant as was the réle she played through long periods at Den- 
mark’s side, yet there is not a sign that the Norwegians ever 
regarded it as a promotion to be counted Danes. It never 
was forgotten what Norway once had been, and vague and ob- 
scure for the most part as was the recollection, yet it weighed for 
something against the depressing impression which the contem- 
plation of present relations must cause.” The new prosperity of 
the country after the Reformation,and the intellectual and literary 
revival represented by Per Dass, and Holberg, prepared the way. 
The separation of the country from Denmark, by the mandate of 
the great Powers in 1814, completed the work. R. E. T. 








BLEAK WINTER DAYS. 


How full of meaning is that short word “bleak!” It suggests 

every discomfort of a winter day. It means that the world is 
cloud-wrapped, and sunshine but a memory. It means the relent- 
less North wind buffeting the forest: the face of the upland fields 
scoured with eddying clouds of sand and snow. The traveler, 
turning his back to the world, scans the Southern sky twixt hope 
and fear; for when winter days are really bleak, it indeed needs 
sharp eyes to spy out eachshadowy promise of relief. Such was 
a recent day, when from my cozy corner the familiar outlook was 
wholly forbidding. But for hoursI had wondered what of the 
wild life that only yesterday had made merry the same scenes. 
Was every creature now a victim of despair, crouching soulless 
and dumb, in some safe shelter? or could it be the fields, wood, 
and meadows were deserted ? 

Summoning all my courage, I sought the frozen meadows as 
probably the least dreary spot-within reach, for there the winds 
were stayed by the winding terrace with its towering trees; and 
while yet on the hillside, thinking, I know not why, of shrews, I 
found fresh leaves. Winter-green, bright as May blossoms dotted 
here and there the ground, and above them waved the yellow 
blossoms of the weird witch hazel. How weak to impute our 
own want of courage to all Nature! 

I need but seek some sheltered spot 
The giant oaks atween, 

And spite the chilly northern blast, 
I find some trace of green, 

Some hopeful flower, brave of heart, 
Makes glad the lonely spot, 

And cheerless winter’s deadly grasp 
On nature is forgot. 

I had been thinking of shrews, and now, strangely enough, 
from a narrow snow-drift suddenly a black speck appeared. It 
immediately became larger and assumed definite shape. It was a 
shrew. When fairly upon the surface of the snow, the little crea- 
ture commenced leaping in different directions, as though desirous 
only of stretching its limbs. I was several paces off, and eager to 
have a closer view, cautiously drew nearer. A single step taken, 
and the wary creature stood up in a nearly erect position, much 
as a squirrel might do, then dived into some small opening in the 
drift. Every movement suggested that the creature was largely 
guided by the sense of sight; yet, they are held to depend upon 
hearing almost entirely ; and, too, they are nocturnal creatures. 
However, the day was as gloomy if not dark as night. 

I can make nothing of these animals. It is by mere chance 
that I ever see them, and yet the cats continually bring them 
from the hillside, leaving them on the porches or the garden 
walk, I recently chased one, as I thought, into the heaped-up 





leaves that filled an angle of a worm-fence, but could not find it, 
until, on reaching home, it was discovered, dead, in a pocket of 
my overcoat. How it got there I can only conjecture. However 
bleak the day, then, there is at least one form of mammalian life 
astir. 

The creaking of the wind-tossed branches overhead was by 
no means assuring, as I passed to the open meadows ; but courage 
revived when I heard the defiant cry of the crested tit. Did the 
world know this bird better, there would be fewer cowards. At 
the very outset of my proposed walkgmy steps were stayed. A 
prominent feature of the meadows here was a relic of the very 
recent past. ‘The last January freshet was a very transient phe- 
nomenon ; itgcame and went in a day or two, and within a week 
was forgotten by half the neighborhood, but the beach-mark still 
remains, and standing afar off, this sinuous, dull gray line, the 
free-hand autograph of the recent flood,is pretty as a whole and 
tells a winsome story. Drawing near, I saw with what strange 
ink had this one been written. Sun-dried mud, dead grass, twigs, 
stranded bushes, and here and there a drowned animal, were 
well blended, strange as it may seem ; and as a whole, were quite 
in place, as they wound, like a ragged ribbon, along the hill. 

If but merely glanced at, nothing could be found more in 
keeping with a bleak winter day than this relic of the recent flood. 
Every object you saw, leaf, twig, or animal, was dead. So too, 
has seemed the whole world as seen from my study windows. 
But upon stirring the matted mass, it proved to be harboring life 
in many forms. The sunshine of preceding days had been stored 
up here, and throughout the maze many creatures of many kinds 
found all things favorable for active existence. Almost the first 
leaf that I overturned disturbed a gaunt, grim spider, that mount- 
ed a short projecting twig, and glared back at me with a torrid 
rather than a frigid countenance. Deeper in the drifted mass, 
where the trickling waters of a little spring had formed a shallow 
pool, were numbersjof a long, lithe, yellow salamander, which I 
had not found before and so had held were not to be included in 
our fauna. I forgot for the time that others might have been more 
fortunate, as was the case, and so my denial was on a par with 
that of many critics, for with them denial is about their only 
stock in trade. 

Even insect life was not wanting, and small black beetles that 
had outlived the summer were abundant, as well as the dried 
bodies of many that had droned through hot August nights, and 
hidden themselves away when the early frosts of autumn had 
chilled them to the core. 

My dictionary defines ‘ bleak ” as “‘ cold, open, exposed, cheer- 
less, and solitary ;” the sum, in short, of all out-door miseries; and 
perhaps the meadows will prove to be typically bleak. So I 
thought, but as I wandered on, as far as the bank of the river, and 
even over the rough ice that now hides the wide stream from view, 
I found no spot as terrible as the definition implies. Everywhere 
it was cold, open, and exposed, but never cheerless and solitary. 
Scarcely had I crossed the beach-mark, than twittering tree-spar- 
rows came floating through the air, each breaking the silence as it 
=" the earth, as though bearing a dainty sleigh-bell on its 

reast. 

Even the frozen river was not bleak. It proved to bea favor- 
ite hunting ground of the omnipresent crow, and however funereal 
in appearance itself,no bird more effectually dispels the gloom. 
As seen against the dazzling whiteness of the snow-dusted ice, the 
crows were very prominent objects, and I felt that I had compan- 
ions while walking over the river, now a new pasture for me, if 
not for them. 

Judging from their constant clamor, for each had unrestricted 
freedom of speech, these crows were happy as if at the end of a 
feast ; but it is not always so, as I have known the ice to prove 
very tantalizing, if I mistook not one poor bird’s feelings upon a 
certain occasion. Lately I chanced upon a solitary crow, without 
being seen by it. I was passing at the time through a little woods, 
walking upon the frozen creek that divided it. ‘The ice was clear 
as crystal and every object on the bed of the stream was plainly 
to be seen. The crow before me was held by some strong influ- 
ence to a particular spot. At times it gazed solemnly upon or 
through the ice ; then walked round and round, as though looking 
for some opening therein ; then returning to the fascinating spot, 
again looked steadfastly down. 

I was quickly curious to know what the attraction might be 
and approached the troubled bird. It was loath to leave, and 
flew reluctantly towards the meadows, cawing petulantly as it 
left the woods. I found beneath the ice, where the crow had lin- 
gered, the skinned body of a musk-rat, lodged in so appropriate a 
spot as a bed of mussels. A tempting feast, this, for the hungry 
crow, which was puzzling its poor brains to determine why such 
plenty should bej.left in full view, and yet inaccessible. Every 


movement of the crow suggested that it was thinking ; certainly 
it was determined to reach that food, if within its power. There 
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are those who insist that birds cannot think. I would that all 
such could have seen this crow. No single act bore special evi- 
dence of thought, but the bird’s whole manner spoke volumes. 

And, towards the close of day, when most birds were at rest, 
from a still open spring-hole started a great blue heron. It flew 
slowly, and sadly, as though it felt the cold, but did not complain. 
That day is not bleak when I can stand on the lee-side of a broad 
oak and see this stately heron watching the open waters for un- 
wary frogs. And it is not an uncommon winter sight. 

But these cold, sunless days with chilling winds, that seem so 
bleak to many, are often but the forerunners of other days—days 
of most marvelous beauty. Since my last outing, an interim of 
warmth and much rain, filling the hours of a long winter night, 
was quickly followed by the returning north wind, and at sunrise 
the whole world was encrystaled. Not even the tiniest twig nor 
any slender blade of last year’s grass but was encased with ice, 
and sparkling as never did fairy cave in our wildest flight of 
fancy ; and with all this was music. The linnets, finding no sure 
footing in the trees, sang as they drifted in the fitful wind. And 
later, when the woods resounded with a bell-like shower of falling 
crystals, the blue-birds caught the spirit of the hour and warbled 
along the forest’s vaulted paths. 

In facet, birds were nowhere wanting; and from what strange 
places they sometimes appeared! Tilte dcakes of ice covered the 
slopingjbanks of a creek I lately crossed, and from a wide crevice 
came a winter wren, quick-winged and restless as its summer-tide 
cousins of my door-yard. And, afar off, hopping amid the stranded 
rubbish upon the river’s bank are song sparrows that find our 
winters passing good, if their daily singing voices their content. 

Herein, then, lies the merit of our winter: it does not leave 
us to grope about in silence ; for the rustling of dead leaves, the 
cracking of great trees or of the ground during intense cold, and 
the booming of the ice-bound river, alone, are but hollow mocker- 
ies, but coupled with the songs of our many winter birds, each is 
a soul-stirring melody. 


Near Trenton, N. J. CuHas. C. ABBOTT. 








MRS. GILCHRIST: A FRIEND OF WALT WHITMAN. 


\ \ JE make the acquaintance of several notable people well worth 

knowing in this account of Mrs. Anne Gilchrist’s life and 
writings. Mrs. Gilchrist was a woman of unusual intellectual 
powers, and possessed, besides, a rare sympathetic gift. She was 
of an active, healthy nature, wholly and abundantly filling a place 
in her home and among her friends, besides contributing a fair 
amount of good work to literature. She knew the Carlyles inti- 
mately; was well acquainted with Tennyson; was on familiar 
footing with the Rossettis, Madox Brown, and others; and for the 
last twelve years of her life was deeply absorbed by her enthus- 
iasm for the works of Walt Whitman, and had a personal friend- 
ship with the American poet. 

She was married at an early age to Alexander Gilchrist, well 
known as the author of the “ Life of Etty,’’ and the “ Life and 
Works of Blake.” Dante Rossetti said of him, “he was a man 
who was more really cognizant of art than anyone I have known 
that was not practically an artist.” He died in 1861, leaving his 
wife, then aged thirty-three, a widow with five children. This 
keen sorrow left a void in Anne Gilchrist’s life never afterwards to 
be filled up; but her grief and disappointment had no power to 
depress her energies, which were nobly spent in perfecting and 
bringing out her husband’s unfinished ‘‘ Life of Blake,” and in edu- 
cating her children. In 1876 Mrs. Gilchrist came to America and 
resided for two years in Philadelphia. From the present chroni- 
cle it would appear that this visit was the result solely of her 
wish to meet the author of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass;’’ but her actual ob- 
ject was, we believe, to put her daughter at the Women’s Medical 
College. Returning to England in 1879, she made her home at 
Hampstead, where she died in 1885. 

From 1856 to 1861 Alexander Gilchrist and his wife resided 
in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, next door to the Carlyles, with whom 
they were as intimate as constant association on a footing of equal 
means and literary interests and activities could make them. One 
of the many projects of which Mrs. Gilchrist’s death forbade the ful- 
filment, was her writing out her own recollections of Thomas Car- 
lyle. At the period when they knew him Carlyle was busied on 
his life of Frederick ; and Alexander Gilchrist, who was a thor- 
ough archeologist and had an extensive knowledge of collections, 
was of great assistance to the historian in procuring portraits, let- 
ters, and illustrations which bore on the great work. Mr. Gil- 
christ jotted down occasional speeches of Carlyle’s and his wife’s, 
which are given in the bok, all characteristic and suggestive. 
There is a pretty picture of Carlyle and Ruskin, Carlyle uttering 
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outrageous things running counter to all that Ruskin held sacred, 
and Ruskin treating Carlyle like a naughty child,putting his arms 
about him and saying, ‘‘ Now this is too bad.” Hints of Carlyle’s 
charm of speech when his mind was aglow, are to be found here, 
and of his despair over his “ proofs;” his tears at the death of 
his dog Nero ; his manner when flattered and coaxed by the “ hon- 
orable women ” whose attentions made Jane Carlyle sarcastic,— 
he listens, obeys, attends them to the door, muttering ‘‘ Those illus- 
trious people,” when they are gone. 

Mrs. Gilchrist’s sympathies and aims towards the highest cul- 
ture, her tendency to find profound and mystical ideas in what 
most people either reject as visionary or pass by as being nothing 
particular, the whole habit of thought perhaps which had made 
the study of “ Blake’s Life and Works” a congenial task, natur- 
ally attracted her to the coterie of what are ake Pre-Raphael- 
ites. Both William and Dante Rossetti stood by her and gave her 
the most faithful aid while she was preparing “ Blake’s Life” for 
the press; and the full correspendence on both sides is given in 
pried tly besides?many letters from Christina Rossetti. It is not 
impossible that the rather oppressive atmosphere of intense ap- 
preciation and sympathetic admiration which characterizes all this 
intercourse,—the deep esthetic sense aimed at, the groping for in- 
sight into the mysteries, and the finding of sublimity in matter-of- 
fact—was the preparation for Mrs. Gilchrist’s serious acceptance 
of Walt Whitman’s writings as a revelation little less than that of 
Christ! The “mystico sensual” tendency of the English Pre- 
Raphaelite school (as Vernon Lee describes it) imposes a standard 
without ever quite fulfilling it, and stirs a craving for beauty 
which it fails to satisfy. William Rossetti sent Mrs. Gilchrist a 
copy of ‘‘Selections from Whitman,” which he was bringing out 
in England, with the words: “That glorious man Whitman will 
one day be known as one of the greatest sons of earth, a few steps 
below Shakespeare on the throne of immortality.” From this 
time Mrs. Gilchrist not only shared with, she even surpassed Wil- 
liam Rossetti in enthusiasm. She recognized in Whitman a voice, 
no new echo of other voices. She wrote to Rossetti again and 
again, expressing her boundless admiration for this new and sur- 
passing genius ; and the substance of these letters was afterwards 
incorporated into a sort of essay called “An Englishwoman’s Es- 
timate of Walt Whitman.” ‘This essay is given at the end of the 
volume with two other papers by Mrs. Gilchrist. In her review 
of Mr. Whitman she can scarcely be said to be judicious; her 
praise of the poet is so unbounded that it is out of all proportion, 
and her attempt to prove that what is objected to in his books is 
legitimate, innocent, even necessary for everybody to read and 
understand, is more likely to rouse antagonism and revolt than to 
convince. 

In 1876 Mrs. Gilchrist, as we have already said, came to 
Philadelphia and lived at 1929 North Twenty-second street. The 
author of “‘ Leaves of Grass” soon became an intimate friend of 
the family, and was generally to be found at the tea-table. Mrs. 
Gilchrist and her children delighted in his society as much as in 
his writings, and they have been able to give us an impressive pic- 
ture of the white-haired poet reciting Tennyson’s “ Ulysses,” and 
have recounted bits of his daily talk. We quote some of these 
fragments of conversation : ‘“ A man cannot invest his capital bet- 
ter than in comradeship. Literary men and artists seem to shrink 
from companionship; to me it is exhilarating—affects me in the 
same way that light or steam does.” George Eliot was not a favor- 
ite author with Mr. Whitman. Induced toread ‘‘ Romola” he says: 
“The book is like mosaic; each bit good, but I want a thread, 
something that carries me on in a novel. And Romola—I do not 
see much in her yet; she is statuesque; her author always poses 
her before the reader is allowed to see her, as a photographer 
does; ‘your chin a little higher, please.’” ‘ When the Greeks 
treated of tragedy, how differently it was done. They did itina 
lofty way, so that there seemed to be a fulfillment in defeat: a 
tragedy so treated by the ancients inspires, fills one with hope.” 
(It is to be hoped Mr. Whitman has read Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Sebastopol ” and 
‘War andPeace” since he said what follows.) ‘ The wild, roving 
life of the soldier, not knowing whether you may die to-morrow, or 
what may happen, the comeraderie, being thrown together in 
that way and under such conditions, is fascinating. I do not 
think it has been expressed in literature, though the ancients un- 
derstood it.” ‘‘ When ‘Leaves of Grass’ appeared, the first piece 
of advice concerning it was, ‘Yes, there is something in that 
which you have written, but why don’t you study Addison? 
You ought to read Addison’s works.’ ” 

Mrs. Gilchrist, after leaving Philadelphia, lived for some 
months in Concord, where she became familiar with Emerson, 
who liked to tell her about his own early acquaintance with Car- 
lyle. She made the acquaintance of most of the literary notabili- 
ties of Boston and New York, and carried away glowing impres- 
sions of America and Americans. Mrs. Gilchrist’s best contribu- 
tion to literature—we except her work on her husband’s “ Life of 
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Blake ’—was her sketch of “‘ Mary Lamb,” which appeared in the 
“Famous Women Series.”” The subject had her interest and her 
sympathy, and her field was so limited and so clearly defined 
that she put everything into a focus which shows it to the best 
effect. She was a woman of strong literary bent, although she 
subordinated her literary activities to her duty to her children. 
But she wrote to a friend at one period : ‘‘ When youth and grow- 
ing time are left behind and ripening time comes—if there be any- 
thing to ripen—reading is not enough. Prose reading becomes 
either oppressive or useless, unless the mind rouses itself to take 
a more active part than that of being the bucket pumped into.” 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


‘ie death of Prof. Bonamy Pride removes an almost grotesque 

figure from the list of living political economists. Mr. 
Price won his first and best success as a teacher in Rugby, in asso- 
ciation with Dr. Thomas Arnold. But the qualities which boys 
found piquant and attractive did not exercise the same influence 
over men of riper years. His eccentric dogmatism made him a 
bore even to his college students, and in the field of public dis- 
cussion he counted for almost nothing. In America he will be re- 
membered for his economic tour and for a retort he received at an 
evening party from a wel] known member of Congress. Prof. 
Price insisted on obtaining from each of the company his views of 
future blessedness. One of those he questioned told him he looked 
chiefly for ‘‘ a world of less friction than this.” But the answer to 
which we especially refer was that in heaven people would enjoy 
themselves “ without money and without Price.” 

* # * 

THE first lecture in the course undertaken by the Philoma- 
thean Society of the University was given inthe chapel on Wednes- 
day evening, by Prof. Henry C. Adams, of the University of 
Michigan, on “ The National Surplus.” There was a good, though 
not large attendance, and ex-Governor Hoyt, who introduced the 
speaker, suggested that there might have been a greater anxiety 
to be present had the occasion been one in honor of a social bene- 
factor such as the inventor of the chicken croquette. Dr. Adams’s 
attitude upon the surplus was that which would be inferred from 
his book on ‘“‘ Public Debts.” He advances the dictum that sound 
finance requires that revenue be adjusted to expenditure, and he 
regards a distribution of excess revenues tothe States as having 
in it “the germ of imperialism.’”’ Whether it would soothe the 
Professor’s nerves to reflect that one of the strongest advocates of 
the movement to distribute, in 1835-6, was that extreme centrali- 
zer and ardent imperialist, Mr. John C. Calhoun, we can only sug- 
gest. And if, upon reflection as to the views of Mr. Calhoun, he 
desires some other and different authority perhaps he might find it 
in Daniel Webster and John J. Crittenden, who also urged the 


measure, 
* * * 


AMONG the most cogent and able of the reviews of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s message is an address before the Cambria Scientific Insti- 
tute, at Johnstown, Pa., by Mr. Cyrus Elder. Very few persons 
are better equipped with data for the discussion of the wide vari- 
ety of questions which are raised by the President’s challenge to 
the country, and Mr. Elder has besides a fund of humor in illus- 
tration and comment which adds much to the interest of his ad- 
dresses. 

We note that he remarks, in regard to the claim that half the 
annual production of spirits is used in the arts, that he thinks this 
“largely overstates the matter,” and, as he urges the entire re- 
peal of the internal revenue taxes, this is a candid and important 
qualification of the arguments used in that behalf. Of course we 
must record our dissent from Mr. Elder’s insistance that the sugar 
duty must be retained on Protection grounds, and especially object 
to his remark that “ there are some half-hearted or ignorant Pro- 
teciionists ’’? who are in favor of the reduction of the duty. He 
can hardly apply that designation to Senator Frye, who in his 
speech in the Senate ten days ago emphatically urged the aboli- 
tion of the duty, and the enactment of a bounty instead, for Mr. 
Frye, if he had never elsewhere spoken on the tariff question ap- 
proved himself in that speech as one of the ablest and most intelli- 
gent defenders of Protection. 








PARIS AND LONDON DRAMA AT THE HOLIDAYS. 
[FRoM A LONDON CORRESPONDENT. | 
LONDON, January 15. 

R. HALEVY has just been telling us something of the indif- 
ference of the people in Paris during the Commune to the 
scenes of horror at their very thresholds. If pleasure and merry- 
making could still be thought of at such a time, it follows asa 
matter of course, that the late French scandals, with their conse- 
quent mobs, have been no drawbacks to Christmas gaieties in 





Paris; that the unemployed and starving thousands have not in- 
terfered with Christmas gorging and gormandizing in London. It 
was to get rid of this gormandizing and the inevitable dullness it 
creates, that I went to Paris for the holidays. Parisians not only 
know what to eat, but how to eat it in moderation. Their Christ- 
mas feasts do not reduce them to torpor. Streets are gay and 
bright as if no unusual amount of eating was going on, and this to 
the stranger is a great consideration. It was, therefore, a piece of 
pure folly on my part to waste one of my too few evenings in that 
city by going to the Théatre Frangais, simply because it was the 
Theatre Frangais, to see a dull play. To admit that any piece 
performed there could be uninteresting is, I suppose, heresy. But 
for dramatic dullness the palm must be given to La Souris. I 
have not read M. Pailleron’s novel, and it may be in it the story 
seems less appallingly stupid. On the stage it is like nothing I 
know of, except a long chapter from one of Mr. Howells’s novels 
spun out beyond endurance. It is all very real, very refined, very 
finished. Nowhere else can you see the same perfection, the 
same ease in the art of acting. The actors,—only one in this case, 
however,—and the actresses belong as much to real life as do Mr. 
Howells’s heroes and heroines. And, moreover, like them, they 
are constantly saying clever things, so clever, in fact, that if you 
happen to be less bright you are apt to miss the point. But, 
again, as in Mr. Howells’s novels, nothing worth happening ever 
happens. You might just as well be in a drawing-room listening 
to gossip which occasionally amuses, but mostly bores you. At 
the end of the first act, my companion said to me “ Well, I’d 
rather see Irving!” Spouting flames and importunate lime lights 
are at least more diverting than every day commonplaceness. 

The original story is too well-known, the play has been too 
thoroughly discussed to make it worth my while to enter into the 
explanation of the plot. It is not very elaborate. Four women 
are in love with, or, it would be more correct to say, in pursuit of 
one man. To Mr. Howells and I suppose to M. Pailleron the 
analysis of their motives and emotions would be an engrossing 
study. To the ordinary mortal it is wearisome. The poor man 
thus hotly pursued falls in love with one of his pursuers, and then 
with a suddenness only possible in realistic novels and plays, with 
another. This second attack rouses him to an impetuosity of sen- 
timent which I hope is still more impossible in real life. It is so 
unpleasant that the play, though it might have been duller, would 
certainly have been less odious, had it not included even this one 
actor. But that which to me was a far more serious fault in the 
performance was an outcome of traditions sacred to the theatre in 
France. In moments of intense emotion or passion or excitement 
or of tender confidence, actor and actress turned and addressed 
themselves solely to the audience. I have seen M. Coquelin do 
this same thing. It always has been done in the Théatre Fran- 
gais, therefore it must be done to-day. That people with the na- 
tural artistic instincts of the French should put up with this 
would be incomprehensible, were it not that with them almost 
every branch of art has suffered from the same immoderate re- 
spect for tradition. The greatest French painters have been those 
who have broken away from academical traditions. And so it is 
with artists of the stage. After you have been to the Théatre 
Francais, you can understand what drove Sara Bernhardt to less 
sacred boards. And I think a no less insufferable custom is the 
wearisome clack to which even this theatre must needs condescend. 
To hear the regular regulated clapping from one especial corner 
of the house at every telling point disgusts you with it far more 
than does the applause of the gallery gods with the virtuous senti- 
ments of hero or heroine. No one else in the house claps; of 
what use would it be when here are rows of men paid to do it for 
you? And what stimulus can there be in those cut and dried 
sounds to actors who know their exact worth ? What purpose the 
clack answers it would be hard to say. The audience is certainly 
not deceived by it, neither is the stranger. Seats are thus wasted 
night after night; but what would you have? ‘Tradition must be 
respected ! 

What could be a greater contrast to the Théatre Francais than 
Drury Lane Theatre? It seems absurd to even mention these 
two great opposites in the same sentence. And yet, when, with 
La Souris still quite fresh in my memory, I came back to London, 
and went to see the new Christmas Pantomime—it seemed to me 
its chief defect was exactly that of the Théatre Frangais. Differ 
as the two theatres may, they are alike in their faults. In both 
for the sake of stupid, blundering tradition the performance is 
marred. Augustus Harris’s Pantomime has come to be looked upon 
as the principal amusement for children during the Christmas 
holidays, which are much longer in England than in America. It 
has also become the “ correct thing” for their elders as well. Ev- 
eryone goes to Drury Lane, just as everyone goes to the Lyceum 
or the Royal Academy. A pantomime, even if meant for children, 
or a a even if it borders on music hall entertainments, is 
not to be despised. It has all the good qualities of nonsense 
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rhymes and bad ballads. If Mr. Andrew Lang lectures on Puss 
in Boots, it shows, if anything, that we should not be above old 
friends. Puss in Boots is the story of the pantomime for this year, 
and there seems as good reason to go and see him on the stage as 
to go and hear about him in the lecture hall. But it has somehow 
passed into a Drury Lane tradition that a pantomime is to begin 
at 7.30 and to last until 12; that it is to fill the stage with innu- 
merable women and children; that it is to be gorgeous with a 
gorgeousness utterly devoid of meaning ; that it is to be made up 
of dancing and singing and stupidity, with, every now and then, 
a suggestion of fun. Needless to say the result of this tradition 
is a dullness still greater than that of La Souris, because it is vul- 
gar and inartistic. Children are exhausted long before the end; 
the grown up part of the audience indifferent. Just as you can’t 
read a nonsense book from beginning to end and still laugh, so it 
is impossible to look on at nonsense for four hours and a half and 
still be amused. The jokes begin to pall; indeed half the time 
they are jokes only in name. And when political hits miss fire at 
the very commencement of the evening, what is to be expected 
before the end? I have never known any audience as slow to see 
the point as an English audience. In Paris I saw burlesques that 
failed half the time to make me laugh, because I did not under- 
stand all the purely local jokes. But all over the house, the peo- 
ple roared with their appreciation. At Drury Lane, references 
were made to “specials,” to Mr. Chamberlain and the Fisheries, 
in fact to almost all the principal topics of the day and they were 
received in dead silence. The English take their politics serious- 
ly. When Mr. Gladstone appeared on the stage by means of a 
magic lantern, he was greeted with prolonged hissings and cheer- 
ings: when a comic singer sang his adaptation of Dixey’s song, 
“‘Tt’s English, you know,” and applied it to different nationalities, 
he gave the English, Scotch and Welsh versions, and then—the 
Yankee. Thespectacle is more depressing than the joking. Men 
and women parade on the stage, making a great display of bro- 
cades and velvets, silks and satins, armures and gauze, just to 
prove the immense sums of money Augustus Harris is yearly 
willing to throw away upon the public. As for artistic effect in 
his display, not a thought is given to it. The dancing is never as 
good as at the Alhambra; the siuging is even worse. And all 
the time poor Puss in Boots and his real adventures are very much 
in the background. But tradition has not been hishonored ; the 
critics are loud in their praise; and Augustus Harris is already 
preparing for a new tribute to tradition in 1889. So long as the 
public submits to these things, so long will they last. But the 
public is easily fooled. In one country, clack isits ideal applause ; 
in another, long drawn-out vulgarities its ideal spectacle. 








MARGARITE. 


ARGARITE was born at sea: 
Thence her name. 
Never rarer pearl than she 
From ocean came, 
Nor doth a fairer dwell 
Within its cloister-shell. 


Wind and wave her playmates were, 
And the storm— 

Boisterous to all save her— 
Rocked her form, 

Upon the cradle-deep, 

Crooning the babe to sleep. 


So, when the treacherous stranger, Land, 
Before her smiled, 

And seaward stretched a pleading hand 
To claim the child, 

Proud rose the Warrior-Tide, 

And clasped her for his bride. 


JOHN B. Tass. 
St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Maryland. 








REVIEWS. 


QUEEN Money. By the author of “The Story of Margaret 
Kent.” Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
[IF this be an age of Mammon worship, and if life in our great 
cities has come to a resemblance of that in the days of Roman 
decadence, it is also true that there are not wanting voices of criti- 
cism and protest. Satirists so sharp as Juvenal do not abound, 
but our literature offers continually new testimonies that the drift 
of the tide toward the sea of Materialism is resisted step by step. 
In the volume before us, the author has made an outline of 
certain elements in New York society of the present moment, 





illustrating this theme. The title “Queen Money” suggests the 
character of the book. We have presented to us, on the one 
hand, men blowing the bubbles of speculation and chicane in Wall 
street, and on the other, women in the up-town houses devoting 
themselves to fashionable life. In each direction it is the luxuries 
which money will command that are grasped after,—the goddess 
who is worshipped so devotedly is she who will bestow material 
pleasures. It will be remarked, of course, that such a study of 
metropolitan conditions is by no means new: that, as we have 
said above, scores of poets, novelists, satirists, and critics, from 
the day of Mr. Butler’s “ Flora McFlimsey”’ down to the present, 
have been at work on the same thing. But an answer, which 
must be as promptly made by the reader of the book before us, is 
that we have here a new and well painted picture. The field may 
be the same, the thought the same, but the execution is fresh and 
masterful. Among our “society novels” we have had nothing 
that showed a higher art or a truer purpose. 

Like “ Margaret Kent” this has a serious undertone running 
through it, and its characters whom we are to love are pure and 
earnest people; and like “Sons and Daughters,” there is a succes- 
sion of lively scenes, with bright conversation, and rapid change 
of circumstances. It may be said, indeed, that it unites the best 
features of the author’s two preceding books, and that in com- 
bination with them, it entitles her to be at once considered not as 
merely one of the numerous American writers of fiction, but as 
one among the first and most important group. 

The book presents some strongly marked characters, whose 
features will be recognized as drawn to the life. There is Mr. 
Clayton White, a literary critic, self-centred and self-satisfied, 
earning money to be spent on delicacies of food, raiment, and 
adornment, a refined materialist of a type by no means rare. 
There is Colonel Carver, the California speculator, who bestows 
upon Wall street a new saying: “ Talk is talk, but money buys the 
land!” and also gives it a fresh sensation when he sells out his 
associates in the bubble-blowing, pockets his profits, and leaves 
them to curse his departure. There is Mr. Vandewater Poore, a 
charming old gentleman of “ good family ” but small means, full 
of dogmatic devotion to certain ideas, chiefly musical—a worship- 
per of the older composers, and a contemner of the modern, espe- 
cially Wagner, full of vehement talk and the gentlest and kindest 
feelings. There is Ellery Kendal, the cool, self-controlled young 
financier of Wall street, who lands, after his career of apparent 
success, in the ditch of collapse. And there is a capital sketch of 
the city young girl, Miss Maud Campion, whose education is com- 
pleted, whose ambition is unbounded, and whose home life is in- 
adequate, with whom the hero of the story has an episode that is 
altogether piquant and entertaining. This hero is Otto March, a 
young man not exactiy “ from the country ” in the ordinary sense, 
but who, by residence elsewhere than in the metropolis comes to 
its life with an absolutely fresh mind and heart,—upon which, as 
we thank the author for her graciousness there are not too many 
seams and scars inflicted by the spirits of evil. In the end he 
or truly and honorably, to marry the woman whom he 
oves. 

This is, we feel, an inadequate notice of “ Queen Money.” But 
it may serve as an indication of our favorable judgment concern- 
ing it. The unity of a sound and generous purpose with a true 
art, rare as that union is, we find inthe book. The difference be- 
tween it and others that undertake to deal with the same theme is 
that their realism was commonplace, or their morality dull, or 
their attempts at satire raw ; here the perception is keen, but pre- 
cise, and the touch that follows is delicate but firm. The picture 
drawn is true to life; it also is true to truth. It cannot be possi- 
ble that it will not be enjoyed by many readers. 





SociaAL CusToMsS. 
Lauriat. 
There is really no end to the production of books on etiquette 

yet with all that has been advanced on the subject, there is some 

freshness in the present venture. Mrs. (Miss?) Hall is a pleasant 
writer, who has an original way of looking at an old topic. Every- 
thing depends on the point of view, and our author’s point of 
view of manners is not the narrow one of merely observing and 
discoursing upon the proprieties of behavior ; it joins therewith 
divers agreeable and not too “ hard” reflections on the reason and 
origin of social customs. It is not solely a book of Etiquette from 
the personal view, and some readers doubtless will find the chap- 
ters of what we may call general review, such as “ Permanent and 

Transient Institutions,” ‘“ The Uses of Society,” and “ Origin of 

Manners and their Foundation on Reason,” the best things in the 

book. The motto on the title page is a kind of inspiration ;—it is 

from Emerson: 
“Who does not delight in fine manners? their charm cannot be pre- 
dicted or overstated.” 


The perfect charm of Emerson’s own manners will occur to 


By Florence Howe Hall. Boston: Estes & 
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some readers in coming anew upon this passage; the rare gentle- 
ness and suavity, so strong yet so resting; the matchless smile 
which seemed to inform as wellas comfort. This is a good begin- 
ning, and Miss Hall also quotes Burke, with much force, in the 
famous passage beginning, ‘“‘ Manners are of more importance than 
laws.” To besure, this perspective brings us out at much the 
same old gate, and the bulk of the book consists of the giving of 
hints on conduct to thoughtless or imperfectly educated people,— 
of matters of home, company, party-giving and going,—the eti- 
quette of balls weddings, entertainments, great and small, letter- 
writing, etc. But it is all pointed and agreeable, with many a neat 
touch of fun and observation, as where a well known couplet is 
thus altered for a purpose: 
“Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice Cards to Leave!” 

There is a chapter of wisdom in this shrewd hit,—of thought 
of what is apt to follow for the social pilgrim, whatever success he 
may attain, when he leaves the sure if unambitious plain to climb 
the “heights,” on which envy and selfishness shoulder him at 
every step. But we would not leave the impression that Miss 
Hall is bitter or sarcastic in her teachings; she is eminently cheery 
and straightforward, and she is never wanting either in taste or 
tact. 





SKETCH OF AMERICAN FINANCES, FROM 1789 To 1835. By John 

Watts Kearney. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

In view of the ever-recurring problem of the management of 
our present. public debt, the writer of this book has deemed it use- 
ful to give an outline of the financial history of the country from 
1789 to 1885. During this period two war debts—that of the Revo- 
lution and that contracted by the war of 1812—both relatively 
large in proportion to the existing development of the resources 
of the country, were entirely paid off, and a large surplus re- 
mained. We do not think that the analogy between our present 
situation and that treated by the author, is close enough to be of 
very great practical value in influencing legislation, but Mr. Kear- 
ney’s book gives us in more convenient form than is found in more 
ambitious works, an outline of financial operations during this 
period. It will also be found of service in its passing notice of 
the chief events in the history of our currency, internal taxation, 
and particularly of the operation of our different Tariff laws. 

There is one situation described with some detail by Mr. 
Kearney that is similar to that of the present time. On the Ist 
of January, 1824, the Treasury found a balance of over nine mil- 
lions on its hands, and this, by the existing terms of the public 
debt, could not be used for debt redemption before January Ist, 
1825. Whether the solution of the problem in this case—the pur- 
chase of bonds in open market—could be made use of at present 
has been already well discussed, and practically decided, by the 
experience of Secretary Fairchild, last Autumn, in the negative. 
In 1824, the highest premium paid by the Government was two 
dollars on the hundred, this amount lessening until in October the 
debt was taken at par, so that the loss involved was comparatively 
slight. At present, no bonds can be called before September, 1891, 
and the immensely greater amounts involved both of surplus and 
outstanding debt, with the much longer interval of non-redemp- 
tion, change the problem altogether. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE Garibaldi Memoirs are just out in Florence. The London 
Standard was “on the spot” in a long review of the book, 
and it appears from this article, received by the last foreign mail, 
that the Autobiography from which so much was expected con- 
tains, in fact, but little that is new. There was a life of Garibaldi 
published in this country by A. 8S. Barnes & Co., some time before 
his death, and important passages in the new book are proved to 
be but literally copied from the earlier volume. The “ Life” re- 
ferred to was edited by Theodore Dwight, and is well known in 
this country, however unfamiliar it may be to English critics. 

“Uncle Sam at Home ” is the title of an illustrated humorous 
book projected by Henry Holt & Co. An Englishman living in 
this country will give in the book his observations of American 
life. 

Mr. Ruskin has completed the remaining twelve chapters of 
his Autobiography, and they will be issued together, instead of in 
parts as heretofore-——Webster’s ‘‘ Spelling Book ” has probably 
a larger sale than any book except the Bible. It is issued at the 
rate of 1,000,000 copies a year, and over 50,000,000 copies, in all, 
have been sold.—Scholarships, to bear the name of the late Arch- 
bishop Trench, are to be establish in Alexandra College, Dublin. 
An appeal for cooperation has been made. 

The new London book firm o Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, 
Rivington & Co., Limited, has a capital of $500,000. It was an- 





nounced that only $375,000 of this sum would be retained by the 
original members of the firm, and that the remaining $125.000 
would be open for offers. The first post after the announcement 
was made brought offers for double the amount. 

Another volume on ‘ Mormonism” is promised by the Scrib- 
ners from the pen of J. H. Kennedy, editor of the Western Maga- 
zine of American History. The editor has made a special study of 
the Mormons in their social, moral, and intellectual relations, and 
presents a survey of the entire subject in the volume in question. 


The late Lord Lyons left a series of diaries giving striking 
private incidents of his long diplomatic career. The passages re- 
lating to his Washington experiences during the war of the Re- 
bellion are said, (by Truth, London), to possess extraordinary in- 
terest. They will no doubt be published, though no measures 
thereto have yet been taken. 

Mr. Dewitt is preparing in German a South-Slavonian Anthol- 
ogy on a large scale. For his specimen of Servian folk-poesy he 
has chosen a portion of the ‘‘ Kassovo,” the national epic of the 
country. 

Some ingenious individual has organized a ‘“‘ Book Exchange” 
in Paris which might possibly be imitated with profit in this coun- 
try. Membership costs 3 francs and 50 centimes (70 cts.) ; that is, 
the reader buys a book—not in paper covers, but a well bound 
volume—and pays this amount in cash. On a fly leaf he will find 
a list of “sub-agencies,” principally in large hotels, restaurants, 
etc., where he may upon payment of an additional 50 centimes 
(10 cts.) surrender his book and get another, and so on, ad lib. It 
is optional at any time for the subscriber to surrender a book 
definitely and receive 3 francs in payment therefor. 


Joseph Jefferson is devoting his time during his professional 
recess in Florida to the preparation of his book of reminiscences. 
—Prof. Ephraim Emerton, of Harvard, will publish through 
Ginn & Co., in April, ‘‘ An Introduction to the Study of the Mid- 
dle Ages.”——The Biography of Henry Ward Beecher, by his wife, 
son, and son-in-law, will be ready this month. 

The Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society of 
Boston, offers prizes of $700 and $300 for the two best manuscripts 
of Sunday-school books. 

Harper & Brothers have published the first issue in the new 
series of the Frankliu Square Library. It has been reduced insize 
to a large 12mo. (54 x 8 inches), and is to be issued monthly, or 
oftener, as the matter in hand may justify. The type page of the 
new series measures 43 x 7 inches, and is in double column—the 
type in the first issue being leaded brevier. It has a cover of blue 
paper without ornamentation. It is a decided improvement on 
the ungainly quartos, and, in point of type, paper, and general 
get-up, superior to the cheap libraries now in the market. 

The publication of Paul Du Chaillu’s book on “‘ The Vikings” 
has been definitely postponed until autumn.——A large paper 
edition of R. L. Stevenson’s volume of poems, ‘‘ Underwoods,” is 
announced in London.—The correspondence of Goethe with 
— Rochlitz, the musical critic and novelist, is to be pub- 

ished. 

Byron was born in London on January 22, 1788, and died at 
Missolonghi, April 19, 1824. Mr. Bancroft, the historian, who knew 
Goethe also, is probably the only American now living who re- 
members him. On the eve of the poet’s hundredth birthday, me- 
morial literary exercises were held at the New York Century Club. 
Mr. E. C. Stedman read a poem, and Dr. Titus Munson Coan a 
critical paper on the character and genius of the poet. 

Prof. J. Giekie, of the University of Edinburgh, is the trans- 
lator into English verse of “Songs and Lyrics of Heine,’ pub- 
lished at Edinburgh.—_—“ The White King ” is the title of a pro- 
jected work by W. Davenport Adams on the philosophical aspects 
of the reign of Charles I., of England. 

The widow of Captain Mayne Reid is engaged in writing his 
life, and asks the assistance of persons who have letters from the 
novelist, and may be inclined to aid the project. Matter of this 
character may be sent to Mrs. Reid in care of Colonel Donn Piatt, 
Mac-o-cheek, Ohio. 

Mrs. A. 8. Barnes, of Brooklyn, wife of the well-known pub- 
lisher, has given a sum of money to Cornell University to estab- 
lish an annual prize for the best essay written by a student on a 
subject connected with Shakespeare’s plays. 

The University of Bologna will celebrate on the 12th of June 
next, the 800th anniversary of its foundation. 

Mr. Charles L. Webster, the senior member of the firm of C. 
L. Webster & Co., has received from Rome the decoration which 
is worn by the Knights of the Order of Pius IX. The Order of 
Pius IX, is the highest order of knighthood under the Roman Em- 
pire. Mr. Webster is the first American to receive a dignity of this 
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character from any Pope. It was conferred as a recognition of 
Mr. Webster’s services in bringing out the “ Life of Leo XIII.,” 
recently published by this firm. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Particulars of the prize scheme proposed by the D. Lothrop 
Co. state that 94 prizes will be given for contributions suitable for 
ublication in Wide Awake. There are 1 of $500, 1 of $300, 2 of 
200, 5 of $50, 10 of $25, 25 of $10 and 50 of $5,—the total being 
$2,000. The contribution may be an essay, story, anecdote, poem, 
or humorous trifle. 

The Publishing World is the title of an illustrated monthly 
literary newspaper soon to appear in New York, undertaken by 
the Brinkerhoff Printing and Publishing Company. Mr. Hugh 
Craig will be the editor. 

Walt Whitman has written for The Magazine of Art a poem 
entitled ‘“‘ Twenty Years.” 

Messrs. Moulton Wenborne & Co., Buffalo, will begin in May 
the publication of The Bibliographer and Reference List, a monthly 
to contain ‘ matter of value to booksellers, librarians and book- 
buyers,” especially lists of works on the subject of American and 
English literature. 

At the last stated meeting of the Wagner Society of London, 
in January, members were asked to countenance the issue of an 
official journal devoted to the furtherance of Wagnerian music. 
The idea is not a new one, but it now seems to have taken definite 
shape. Arrangements have been entered into with a London 
publisher for the production of what it is expected will be known 
as The Meister. 

The last literary work of Pauli H. Hayne was the revision of 
the proof of the long ballad which appears in the February Wide 
Awake, entitled ‘‘ The Story of an Ambuscade; a Border Ballad.” 
Accompanying the poem is an article by Mrs. Margaret J. Pres- 
ton, “The Childhood of Paul H. Hayne.” 








THE DRAMA. 
A VIEW OF MRS. LANGTRY’S ACTING. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 


AID my friend Lawton to me, when I asked him why on earth 
he went to Boston to hear the Great Jubilee Concert, “I 
wished, in case any inspired idiot should come to me fifty years 
hence and say that was fine music, to be able to contradict him of 
my own knowledge.” 

And just the same was my reason for going to hear Mrs. 
Langtry last night. I know, as well as Wilkins Micawber, 
Junior, that one cannot come out in the opera by force and suc- 
ceed by violence; or in other words, that a woman cannot at 
twenty-eight or whatever it may have been, change her way of 
life and go on the stage with any hope of earning glory, even 
though she have genius—a possession with which no one, I think, 
has yet ventured to charge the lady in question. And so much 
performance, full of large and unjustified claims to histrionic ex- 
cellence is allowed by my good-natured countrymen to pass un- 
challenged that our taste and judgment is, with some show of rea- 
son, traduced of nations. 

Accordingly, I went and saw a set of people, who, by dint of 
frequent repetition, were able to recite their part with a good deal 
of readiness. ‘They were led by a person who was handsome, cer- 
tainly, with most excellent white shoulders, well mannered and 
lady-like enough, amply supplied with faultless millinery, but 
painfully overlaced. She died very hard, indeed, after she took 
the poison, shrieked, tore her beaded dress, bit the hassock, and 
pulled down the curtains with a vigor that was equal to any 
praise. Her work on the whole would have done great credit to a 
superior amateur. She was not greeted on her entrance. She 
was listened to in silence, save for an ominous giggle at a bit of 
gush, and she came out at the end of every act on very small pro- 
vocation indeed. Once, I noticed, when the curtain was appeal- 
ingly raised a foot or so,a kind ‘‘ hand” was needed—and sup- 
plied—to send it all the way up. 

As to the play, it was about the usual thing. A tissue of old, 
well-worn personalities, and incidents, commonplace but rank. 
There were no sallies in the lines. The iron was dull, the edge 
not whetted, and the necessary strength freely put to. For a 
good while I was puzzled to imagine why the play was called “As 
in a Looking-Glass,” since I saw nothing, and for the matter of 
that, nobody that seemed to reflect. At last it occurred to me 
that it was something about holding the mirror up to Nature. 
But Nature has long since ceased to mind. This dear, old, wavy, 
cracked, scratched, worn out moral mirror has been held up at 
her so often that she does not care at all, though she knows she 








does not look natural in it. 
untorello, non sarai tu che Spianti Milano.” 


Philadelphia, January 28. 


‘ Va, va,” —she seems to say, “‘ povero 


J. B.B. 








ART NOTES. 


c™ TRIBUTIONS to the 58th Annual Exhibition of the Penn- 

sylvania Academy closed this week. The hanging commit- 
tee find alonger list than ever before, including the names of nearly 
all the well known painters of Philadelphia, New York, and Bos- 
ton, besides an unusual contingent of new workers. Besides the 
exhibits of the Academy students, which are to be hung sepa- 
rately, the committee has over a thousand pictures to handle. As 
not more than half these can be properly hung, the opportunity 
to discriminate will doubtless result in establishing a compara- 
tively high standard of merit. This will add greatly to the labors 
of the committee and render their task all the more arduous, be- 
sides securing for each member the honors of the most distin- 
guished consideration from the several scores of brethren and sis- 
ters whose works they are obliged to exclude, not to mention the 
sentiments hardly less cordial entertained by those who do not get 
a line centre. However, the result will be a coilection of the best 
current work of the country—the choice of the season’s produc- 
tion, making a fresh, vigorous, and valuable exhibition. 

Among the noticeable features of the collection will be a group 
of water-colors by John La Farge, giving a fuller representation 
of that artist’s work than has ever been seen in Philadelphia. 
Winslow Homer also sends a more important picture than he has 
heretofore shown here, and the same may be said of Wyatt Eaton. 
Among the late entries, are the names of J. G. Brown, Leon Moran, 
and Hamilton Hamilton. The New York list is very strong, and 
this department of the collection alone would make an interesting 
and attractive exhibition. 

The Philadelphia Art Club is to hold another monthly recep- 
tion next week. The purpose of these social entertainments is to 
make artists and lovers of art, connoisseurs and workers, better 
acquainted with each other and with the artistic productions of 
the guild in Philadelphia. A loan collection or special exhibit of 
some description will usually be held to add interest and point to 
the occasion, but the main purpose of promoting a more active in- 
terest in art in this community, can only be gained by earnest and 
intelligent seeking on the part of those who attend. 

On Wednesday of this week the Walters Galleries, at Balti- 
more were opened to the public. Mr. Walters gives possession of 
his galleries to the Poor Association of Baltimore every Wednes- 
day from February first to May first, and every Saturday in April, 
also on February twenty-second, and Easter Monday. The Asso- 
ciation issues tickets of admission, andthe receipts all go to the 
general fund of the organization. Several important additions 
have been made to the Walters collection during the past year. 
As illustrating the best schools of modern French Art, it is ad- 
mitted to be one of the most important and valuable collections in 
existence. 


The Water Color Exhibitionat the National Academy opened 
with eclat, and the attendance during the week has been very sat- 
isfactory. The sales, too, have been more encouraging than last 
year. On buyer’s day thirty-five pictures were sold and a number 
of others have since been added to the list. 

The concurrent Etching Club Exhibition is meeting with 
much favor. Among the contributors most highly spoken of are 
Mr. F. 8. Church, Mr. Henry Farrar, Mrs. Nimmo Moran, Mrs. 
Edith Loring Pierce Getchell, Mr. Kruseman Van Elten, Mr. 
Henry King, and Mr. H. Pruitt Share. 

The usual Artists’ Fund Exhibiton in New York was omitted 
this season, as heretofore noted, but a number of the members 
have contributed pictures to be sold in aid of the Benevolent Fund, 
which are now on exhibition at the Matthews Galleries. The cat- 
alogue comprises one hundred and twenty seven numbers. Among 
the contributors are Homer Martin, C. W. Eaton, Carleton Wig- 
gins, F. Hopkinson Smith, Harry Chase, Arthur Parton, F. K. N. 
Rehn, Benoni Irwin, Thomas Hicks, and A. F. Bunner. The col- 
lection is said to be interesting and of fair average merit. 


By an inexcusable piece of carelessness on the part of one of 
the New York daily papers, followed with paste and scissors by 
several other journals, the recent exhibition of etchings by Peter 
Moran has been credited to his nephew Percy. The young gentle- 
man is spoken of as a veteran artist,and one of the oldest and 
most distinguished etchers in America. The item is “ going the 
rounds ’”’ of the press in America, but it is some satisfaction to see 
it corrected by the Art Journals in Europe, where Peter Moran’s 
admirable plates are better known and more highly appreciated 
than they are at home. 
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The Society of American Artists has issued circulars in regard 
to its tenth exhibition, which will be opened to the public at the 
Yandell Gallery, (New York), on Monday, April 9. The “appli- 
cation blanks ” must be filled out and sent to the secretary, W. 
A. Coffin, No. 1388 West Fifty-fifth street, on or before March 24. 
Pictures will be collected in New York city only on March 30 
and 81, and no works will be received at the gallery after 6 p. m. 
of the latter day. The “jury of admission” has twenty-seven 
members. 

The Boston Art Club has purchased from its current exhibi- 
tion several pictures that will add to the value of the Club’s col- 
lection, beside two or three minor works of decorative character. 
The most notable acquisition is Mr. George Smillies’s landscape, 
entitled “‘A River Scene,” described as an admirable example of 
that artist. Another landscape by Mr. C. Warren Eaton, a shore 
scene by Mr. C. E. L. Greene, and a figure subject “ Lady in 
Black,” by Mr. F. W. Freer, are included in the list of purchases. 
It is understood that there is no “ prize” business about these 
purchases. The Club has funds which it fortunately is able to de- 
vote to buying pictures, and doubtless does the best it can with 
the money; wisely and properly confining its patronage to its own 
exhibitions. 

Mr. John Donaghue’s statue of John L. Sullivan is on exhibi- 
tion at Horticultural Hall in Boston, and, according to newspaper 
reports, is attracting crowds of enthusiastic admirers. These 
throngs are not from the slums, either, as current accounts of the 
visit of five hundred school children, of students’ societies, of ven- 
erable professors, and distinguished clergymen abundantly testify. 
The statue is called, by an unnecessary euphuism, “The Boxer,” 
and it is exhibited with two classic works by the same sculptor, 
but the interest and curiosity to see a striking likeness, so to 
speak, of John L. Sullivan, is the admitted attraction, Even in 
cultured Boston, people do not throng to an exhibition of classic 
statuary, to any noticeable extent, but a model of the brawn and 
muscle of the champion of the world seems to appeal to all classes 
and is affording the Hub its most popular artistic attraction of the 
season. 

The Fairmount Park Art Association is exhibiting on Chest- 
nut street, in front of the post-office, John J. Boyle’s bronze group 
entitled “The Stone Age,” and also the bronze lioness feeding her 
young, by Kam, of Paris. Neither of these works were intended 
to be placed amid mural environments; they were designed as 
features of landscape scenery, and they need rural surroundings to 
bring out their best qualities, but yet, in some respects, the exhibit 
is a happy thought. Mr. Boyle’s figures, especially, are seen to 
better advantage than in the studio or in the galleries where here- 
tofore shown, the beautiful color of the bronze harmonizing with 
the cool grey of the neighboring walls with pleasing and sugges- 
tive effect. . 

These groups are placed right and left of the centre of the 
post-office fagade and they illustrate in the most convincing man- 
ner that the location is especially suitable for bronze figures. When 
they are presently removed to their permanent places in the Park, 
the wide space on the Chestnut street pavement which they now 
occupy and adorn, will be found to look very bare indeed. It is 
as plain as print that there ought to be two bronze figures suitably 
designed for this eminently suitable location. It is equally plain 
that these figures should be statues of Benjamin Franklin, the 
father of the United States postal system, and Ebenezer Hazard, 
the first federal post-master of the city of Philadelphia. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


a, was recently exhibited in the Crystal Palace, London, a 
high power illuminator which obtained its light from the 
combustion of the waste products of coal gas manufacture, and is 
expected by its inventors to prove by far the cheapest method of 
producing a light of its intensity yet devised. Its cost, on the au- 
thority of the official gas analyst of Glasgow, about one-tenth that 
of gas, and one-twentieth that of the electric light of the same 
actual candle power. It is claimed to be superior to the electric 
light for working purposes, being less dazzling. For engineering 
use the naked light can be employed, but for street illumination 
it is used in an ornamental lantern. It has already been em- 
ployed in France for military purposes, in the recent mobilization 
experiments, and has also been adopted by the engineers of the 
Forth bridge. The light is produced by a mixture of compressed 
air and minutely divided particles of oil, which, together, form a 
vapor that, when ignited, gives a steady and continuous flame of 
great brightness. The flame is controlled by a tap in a manner 
similar to gas. ‘The new light has been named the Lucigen by its 
inventor, and the one shown at the Crystal Palace was so power- 
ful that at a distance of a hundred and fifty paces from a jet which 
cost but three pence per hour, ordinary manuscript could be dis- 
tinctly read. 





Those interested in the utilization of petroleum products as 
fuel in a wider range of conditions, have for some time back seen 
that if it were possible to make it in solid shape, for easier trans- 
portation and handling, without thereby injuring its combustibil- 
ity, it would be a great point gained. The Revue Scientifique 
gives a report of some recent experiments of Dr. Kauffman, a 
Russian scientist, looking to this end. He has obtained the best 
results by heating the oil with one to three per cent. of its weight 
of common soap for about half an hour. At the end of this time 
the soap is entirely dissolved, and the whole mass is at once con- 
verted into a solid material, of the consistence of tallow. Cut in- 
to pieces in the shape of bricks, the petroleum thus solidified ig- 
nites only with difficulty ; but, once lighted, it burns slowly, with- 
out smoke, leaving about two per cent. of black, odorless residue. 
Compared to that of coal, its combustion is one-third as rapid, and 
the quantity of heat produced would be far superior, when the 
draught is well regulated. In this state petroleum can be used in 
ordinary grates, or, at least but slight changes would be required. 


Science has the following timely note on a subject in archezol- 
ogy which comes within the sphere of the unscientific interest : 
“As is well known, the art of skating is a pre-historic one. In 
many parts of Europe bones of domesticated animals have been 
found which had been used as skates or as runners of small 
sledges. It is of considerable interest to learn that similar imple- 
ments are found still in use in several parts of Northern Germany. 
In the Journal of the Berlin Ethnological Society, sledges are de- 
scribed which consist of a board resting on the bones of a horse. 
But, besides this, skates are used, the runners of which consist of 
the lower jaw of cattle, the curvature of the lower side serving 
admirably the object of the skate.” 


According to a report of the British Vice-Consul at Moscow, 
a new process for producing iron and steel direct from the ore has 
been recently invented and patented by a Russian engineer. The 
Vice-Consul says: ‘‘ The whole secret of the process lies in the 
construction of the furnace, which is simple and inexpensive. It 
will be difficult for our ironmasters to believe that, under the new 
process, iron ore, after submitting it to the ordinary smelting pro- 
cess, is taken direct from the furnace to the roller mill, and turned 
into thin sheets of the finest charcoal iron ; yet such is certainly 
the case, there being to my positive knowledge three such furnaces 
in this country working with perfect success. There can be but 
little doubt that the new invention will create quite a revolution 
in the manufacture of charcoal iron. Whether the process can be 
applied with equal success where coke is the fuel [ cannot posi- 
tively assert, as the furnaces I refer to are fired with charcoal. I 
am, however, assured that an experiment has been made with 
coke, and was crowned with equal success. 


Most people will easily remember the scheme for flooding the 
Sahara desert by cutting a canal through from the Mediterranean, 
which aroused some interest a few years ago. It was soon dis- 
covered that the Sahara could not be flooded, because as a whole 
it was above the sea-level, but there are some depressions near 
the coast which are lower than the ocean, and here the French 
government had several artesian wells sunk by way of experi- 
ment. The practical results have proved interesting. The first 
wells which were sunk yielded such an abundant supply of water 
that later comers were induced to bore similar ones ie permanent 
use. All these flowed so freely that by degrees the scheme for 
forming an inland sea was forgotten, and well sinking was begun 
on rather a large scale, with the effect of changing the whole as- 
pect of the place, which now, from a waste of sand, continually 
encroaching on the few oases, has become a thriving region dotted 
with orchards and gardens, and increasing daily in wealth and 
population. But now it is stated that the French engineers who 
have wrought this change have discovered that they had been 
anticipated in this by the Arabs themselves. Long before the 
people of Artois had thought of boring the deep wells known by 
their name, the Arabs of the desert had sunk them with perfect 
success, 
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DRIFT. 


ARIBALDI, in his just published Autobiography, gives the following 
account of his marriage: 


“ T had never thought of marriage, and I thought myself unsuited for 
it because of my too independent nature and propensity toward an adven- 
turous career. To have a wife and children seemed to me an entire contra- 
diction in one who had consecrated himself to a principle which, however 
excellent, would not have permitted me while vindicating it with all the 
ardor of which I felt myself capable, to enjoy the quiet and stability nec- 
essary for the father of a family. Destiny decided otherwise. I had need 
of some human being who would love me. Without such an one near me 
existence was becoming insupportable. Although not old I knew men well 
enough to know how difficult it is to find a real friend. Buta woman, yes, 
a woman, for I had always considered them the most perfect of beings, and 
what men may say, it is infinitely easier to find a really loving heart among 
them. 

“T was walking on rthiquarter deck of the Itaparica, wrapped in my 
sad thoughts, and having es soned the matter in all ways finally concluded 
to seek a wife for myself who would draw me out of this depressing and in- 
supportable state of things. My glance fell by chance upon the houses of 
the Barra, a little hill thus called at the entrance of the leguna of St. Cath- 
arine, in Brazil, on which are some simple but picturesque dwellings. With 
the aid of my glass, which I habitually held in my hand when on the quar- 
ter deck, Isaw a young girl. Jl ordered the men to row me ashore in that 
direction, and disembarked and made for the house which contained the ob- 
ject of my voyage, but could not find it, when I encountered a person of the 








place whom I had known on my first arrival. He invited me to take coffee 
at his house. We entered, and the first personon whom my gaze fell was 
the one who had caused my coming on shore. 

“It was Anita, the mother of my children, the companion of my life, in 
good and evil fortune, the woman whose courage I have so often admired. 
We both remained in an ecstatic silence, gazing at each other like two per- 
sons who do not meet for the first time, and who seek in each other’s linea- 
ments something which shall revive remembrance. At last I saluted her, 
and I said, ‘You must be mine.’ I spoke but little Portuguese, and I spoke 
these audacious words in Italian. However, I seemed to have some mag- 
rout power in my insolence. I had tied a knot which death alone could 

reak. 





The fact that the fifty Provincetown “ bankers” procured their bait en- 
tirely in Maine this season seems to show that our fishermen can get along 
very well without entering Dominion waters, unless driven in by stress of 
weather. It is better, too, that our own people should receive the profits 
from the sale of bait which the Canadians once enjoyed. While the Cana- 
dian policy of “‘ harassing the Yankees” has been unfriendly and insulting, 
it has taught our people that frequent visits to Halifax, Shelburne, Digby, 
and other Blue Nose ports are not at all essential to a proper prosecution of 
the fisheries.— Boston Journal. 





The confirmation of Mr. Lamar is not an unmixed evil; a worse thing 
might have happened if the President could have devised it. Mr. Lamar is 
old, but he is of sound mind, though of a bias which deflects from logical 
and patriotic conclusions concerning those amendments to the Constitution 
and those acts of Congress which were necessities of the war of rebellion. 
On general questions his decisions will be unbiased. He is, moreover, a very 
scholarly and gentlemanly person. If the Senate had refused to confirm his 
nomination, the President might, and probably would, have appointed a 
younger, more bigoted, less scholarly, and in every way more objectionable 
personage.—Chicago Inter- Ocean. 








ONE CoLD Is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, the accom- 
panying Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungs so strained 
and racked that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many ex- 
isting cases of pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how 
many others are now carelessly allowiug themselves to drift through the 
preliminary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold to 
take care of itself! On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Troat or Lung 
trouble, resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long 
established reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such danger- 
ous trifling. 








INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


TRUST COMPANY. 


WHARTON SWITCH CO. 








THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 


Tue WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH COMPANY, 





325-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 

ks. 

Lone Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 

BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 

$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 

ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 

vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
ded for safe-renters. 

bi DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


T COME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. pany acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR pie GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of = ee from the courts, 

i and individuals. 
™ Ee TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
igations. : 
TOIL, ‘RECEIPTEL FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 
TEPHEN A, CALDWELL, President. 
SOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, Jz., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICE, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEorGE F, TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THomASs DRAKE, 
THomMas MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 

JoHN C, BULLITT. 





TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HENRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Guchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, Charles S. Hinchman, 
Thomas MacKellar, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
John J. Stadiger, Aaron Fries, 
Clayton French, Charles A. Sparks, 


Joseph Moore, Jr. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


METAL WORKING 


MACHINE TOOLS. 


Especially adapted for Railroad Shops. 


EVERY VARIETY OF 


SWITCHES, STANDS, FROGS, 
CROSSINGS, and TRACK SUPPLIES. 





MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRIC INTERLOCKING SIGNALS 
AND APPLIANCES. 


—THh— 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE. 


WORKS AT JENKINTOWN, PA. 
OFFICE, 125 §. FOURTH ST., Philad’a. 





INDEX AND TITLE-PAGE OF 


THE AMERICAN, 
For Volumes XIII., (October 23, 1886, to 
April 16, 1887,) and XIV., (April 23 to 
October, 15, 1887. 


*,* Copies of these Title-pages and Indexes 
remain on hand, and can be had upon notice to 
the Publisher of THz AMERIVAN. 
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FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AND 1RUST COMPANIES. 





THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Authorized Capital, - $%5,000,000.00. 


OrFicrE, BULLITT BUILDING, Puiza. 
Temporary Office, 119 S. Fourth Street, Room 24, 


General Banking Business Conducted. 
State, Municipal, and Railroad Securities 
Negotiated. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. W. Blabon, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James Dougherty, 
Simon B Fleisher, 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
: SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL S. HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT 
COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund to Secure Investors, 


$2,500,000. 


CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT 
INSURED 


s 
BY DOUBLE LIABILITY OF 
STOCKHOLDERS. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ CONTINUOUS BUSINESS 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A DOLLAR TO A 
SINGLE INVESTOR. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
GEO. PHILLER, Prest. First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Cen. Nat. Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 
GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney, Bullitt Building. 
The celebrated 6 per cent. Mortgages of this Com- 
3 pany, in denominations from $200 to $20,000, the prin- 
: cipal and interest of which are guaranteed by above 
fund, for sale at par and accrued interest. Send for 
pamphlets. 
WM. McGEORGE. Jr., 
Bullitt Building, 131-143 8S. FOURTH ST. 








—THE— 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

310 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Subject to Check; or 


on Certificates. 2 
Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London. Also on Paris, Berlin, and Ham- 


burg. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, 


etc. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 

GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON 

MORTON McMICHAEL T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 





THE AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


ose ee oe © © ~~ $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 


CASH CAPITAL, . 


(CLAIM, . . os «© » « « © « 6 © ApeeoeeuD 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . . 461,120.10 


ToTAL ASSETS, OCTOBER Ist, 1887, 


$2,344,418. 75. 
DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. 8. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 
CHARLES S. WHELEN, 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 


SURPLUS - -----+--- - $2,395,450.73 


No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal toan interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 





JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 





MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 226 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia‘ 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 





ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES, 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, George Tucker Bispham. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $19,472,860.02. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perforinance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 








SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 





DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 

Asa S. Wing. 














WM. 


SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 





